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SHALL WEHAVE WAR OR PEACE? 


FOREIGN. 








After the conversation which took place on the 5th 
instant, in the United States senate, between Mr. Hay- 
woop on one part, and Messrs. ALLEN and HaNnNneGAN 
on the other part, the opinion gained ground and_pre- 
vailed very generally, not only that a majority of the 
United States senators are decidedly oppoved to any 
ulterior measures which would compromit the peace of 
the country on the Oregon questio:, but that President 
Potk would willingly compromise upon the forty-ninth 
degree, if the British government should propose to ac- 
cept the terms which our gevernment has four times of- 
fered aud they have as often rejected. That the British 
ministry were dissatisfied with the Right Hon. Mr. Pa- 
KENHAM'S rejection of that offer when made by Presi- 
dent PoLk, Without submitting the offer to his govern- 
ment, has been distinctly avowed by the minis'er in 
parliament. Letter writers at Washington roundly as- 
seri—true they assert anything and everything—amongst 
the rest several of them now affirm very confident!y, that 
an understanding has been effected—and that the dis- 
pute is to be adjusted upon the basis of the 49ih de- 
gree. 


The Times. a daily journal published at Washington, 
the organ of the 549 40’ men, in an eduorial a few days 
since, undertook to denounce the 49° senators and re 
presentatives #8 éraitors, who had colluded with the 
British minister to abandon a portion of the territory of 
the republic. ‘lhe publication was noticed, and the 
author of it strongly characterised as a base and impu- 
dent liar, &c. by senator Conquirr. (“democrat”) and 
other senators on the ILh tesiant. Tne Times reiterat- 
ed its charges, a: d dared an investigation. On Thurs- 
day merning senator JaRnaain, of ‘Teunessee, (whig,) 
said he considered it due to the eharacter of senators as 
wellasto the character of the British minister, that a 
committee Of investivation be appointed Sume debate 
ensued. A majority of the senate would have deemed 
the publication undeserving any formal movement on 


Although several of our long expected packets 
from Europe have fortunately reached home during 
the week, including the propeller Massachusetts, all 
of them having experienced very bad weather, none 
have brought leter dates than was roticed in our last. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Lorp Morpern, upon his election to parliament- 
made a very long and very able speech upon politi 
cal topics, from which, as reported in the Chronele, 
we make the following extract in reference to Ame- 
rican affairs: 


“They may talk of a black cloud in the west, but 
the harvest sun has a ray warm enough to scatter it. 
(Renewed and enthusiastic cheering.) I know that 
on the other side of the Atlantic they are uttering 
big words about Oregon, and we hear that the inha- 
bitants of the western states of the American repub- 
lic talk particularly jond on that subject, and that 
they are anxious to have a brush with us; whilst it 
seems that the inhabitants of the eastern states are 
more pacific in their dispositions. Why is this, gen- 
tlemen? Jt is not in the natural order of things that 
men should grow warlike as they live further . est. 
No—it is because the inhabitants of the eastern 
states have a large sea-bound coast, large manufac- 
turing towns, and ships, and harbors, and commerce. 
They do not like to risk these things, and therefore 
they say, naturally and very laudably, they are in- 
clined for peace. (Hear, hear.) But it is different 
with the western states. In the first place, they are 


visit, according to the Register, was “to settle all 
matters between the two governments preparatory 
to the surrender of Chusan to the Chinese.” Our 
readers have been advised that a purpose to keep this 
isiand in direct violation of the treaty, has been fore- 
shadowed, or at least strongly advocated by journals 
both iw England and India. The language of the 
Register on this subject is worthy of notice. It says: 
‘We have already stated our conviction that, by 
the exercise of a prudent degree of firmness on our 
side, all reasonable concessions will be procured 
from the imperial government and that the refusal 
of these would afford just grounds for postponing the 
withdrawal of our forces from Chusan. We should, 
however, regret it much should such measures be 
| found necessary. However just the further reten- 
tion might appear to us, or even to an unprejudiced 
spectator, it could not fail to be productive of great 
Jealousy and heart burnings among the Chinese, who 
ere fully aware of the way our empire in India has 
been extended, commencing from equally small be- 
ginnings, and would not fail to attribute to us most 
sinister motives.” 
The Register then indicates, as points to be insist- 
ed on, probably with an eye to the retention of Chu- 
san if they are not conceded—the right of admission 
for Englishmen to the city of Canton, and free per- 
mission for all Chinese vessels to resort to Hong 
Kong. 
The Hong Kong Mail, of November 27, (a new 
paper) has a long article on the proposed retention 
of Chusan, which it denounces with generous zeal as 
a shameful violation of the treaty, and pregnant with 
danger to the future harmony of the Chinese and the 





not so easily got at; in the next place they produce 
nothing but agricultural produce, and they know | 
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the occasion, but as it had been proposed, they assented, 
aid Messrs. JannaGin, Benton, Dicxtnson, J. M. Cuay- 
Toy. and ‘| UANEY, Were constituted the cummiitee, with 
powers to send fur persuns aid papers. 

The dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain respecting the Oregon territory has been 
so far aggravated by the recommendations of the presi- 
deat to congress. and by his rejection of the offers to 


wmpromise—by the tone indulged in in debates in con- | 
gess and in parliament, and by the character of the | 


measures Which were expected to be pressed so soon as 
the twelve months notice is given—that “masterly inacti- 
wy" is no longer a safe course for those who are friendly 
a pacific termination of the dispute, and who, rather 
flan incur the certainty of a war for the portion of the 
territory, would be willing to setle the affair upon the 
tris Which four several administrations have tendered 
) Great Britain. ‘The “ant of OrEGON—oR none”? 
party, have so ardently pressed a definite result, that the 
‘inasterly inactivity” party have evidenily concluded 
thal procrastination is no Jonger availablk—and have 


determined that the quarrel shall at once be brought to 
ali i$Sue, 


Oregon is therefore to be disposed of forthwith. Joint 
oreupancy is to cease. The territory is tu be, whose?— 

ow dispose of ii? 

rhere lies the question! 

On that point, parties divide radically, and are now 

marshalling. 
,, phe 54° 40’ men—led on by senators Cass, ALLEN, 
UANNEGAN, Breese, &c , are for “ALL OF OREGON—OR 
SOE’ and for war, if every inch of Oregon cannot be 
a witheut that alte: native. 

The 49° men—Jed on by the Canuoun phalanx of south- 
i senutors, are for settling the dispute by accepting 
Ye terms, if now proposed by the British government, 
which have been by tour several United States admin- 
~~ offered, and by Great Britain as often re- 
lected. 

Will Great Britzin make the offer? 

Pinions are much at issue on this point. The Lon- 
i Times, and the ministerial journals, are dis inci. 
verse tv yielding what they consider a “point of hon- 
' 48 well as an important commercial interest.— 
~~ anxiety is felt, as usual, for the arrival of the 
bit rom Europe. ‘The Pilotboat express, Romer, 
‘eh left New York on the 9th ult. with the second re- 
ron of the offer of compromise—and which it was 
‘ected would arrive out on the 25:hof February,— 


“pected to beat the Acadia steamer, which left Liver- 
“on the 4th inst. 


gente, the political parties at Washington are fu- 
ms) isputing as to whether President Potk will in- 
pon having all of Oregon—or will yield to the 49°. 
at demonstration towards a preparation for a war 
leceetace Went from the admiuuistration yet. 
Hornet) sURER is still fully occupied with his pro 
or repealing the tariff. 
Vol. XX—Sig. 2. 


that if besides living 5,000 or 6,000 miles away from | 
us. the quarter of wheat, which they might be in- | 
clined to send over will have to pay a duty of 20s. 
| when it arrives, they could not be able to get rid of 
/a single bushel of it, and therefore they fling up their 
caps for war. (Loud cheers.) But give them the 
| same motive for peace which the inhabitants of the 
| eastern states have, and being sprung from the same 
stock as their brethren of Boston and New York and | 
Philadelphia, being the sons of puritans and broad | 
hrims themselves, they will be actuated by the same 
motives as their more sedate and sober fellow citi- 
zens, and instead of wishing themselves to go a 
thousand miles further, where they would meet more 
new tribes of Red Indians to contend against than 
draughts of water hy the way; and when they arriv 
ed there to go to war with us for a number of unli- 
'mited pine swamps, they might think it were desir. 
able to bestow a little more skill on their own rich 
clay cottons, if you would only give them the means 
of taking your cotton, your woollens, your worsted, 
| your hardware, in exchange for what they can send 
ius, whether it be wheat or Indian corn—a food hith- 
| erto but little known amongst us, but which, from 
experience, 1 can safely recommend to you whene- 
ver you can get hold of it. You will find that some | 
| of their cakes, which they call Johnny cakes, go 
hard to rival some of our far-famed Yorkshire cakes. 
(Cheers.) What 1 have said of the present state of 
America applies still more strongly to those parts of 
the American republic which have more intercourse 
with us, and still more to the countries of Europe in 
proportion to their proximity; and | rejoice to think 
that in extending and encouraging universal come | 
merce, we take the best means of extending and en- | 
couraging universal peace.” (Loud cheers.) 


TURKEY. 

Tue Bospnorus.—The sublime porte has address- 
ed a circular to the governments of the different sta- 
tions, our own among the rest, stating that the sultan | 
has been pleased to modify the long established re- 
gulations in regard to the siraits of the Dardanelles | 
and Bosphorus, so far as to permit merchant vessels 
to enter the latter in the night as well as during the 
day. 














CHINA. 

By an arrival at New York, Hong Kong dates to 
the 27th Nov. are received by the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

The Hong Kong Register, of November 18, men- 
tions the departure of a government steamer (the 
Vixen) on the 13th for Whampoa, whither she was 
despatched by Governor Davis to bring down the | 











imperial commissioner Keying, the purpose of whose 


English. It msists that the Chinese have honorably 
fulfilled all their treaty stipulations, and maintains 
that the superior advantages of Chusan are more im- 
aginary than real. The Mail is the official of the 
Hong Kong government. 
POLYNESIA. 

We have received our regular files of the Polyne- 
sian. 

Under the head of Tanir1, the Polynesian, of the 
6th September, says— 

“On the arrival of the British admiral at Tahiti 
he saluted the Protectorate flag, to the great chagrin 
of the natives. Despatches had been received at the 
island, both from England and France, announcing 
that the Protectorate was not to extend heyond the 
real dominions of Pomare, which of course confines 
the French to the islands of Tahiti and Eimeo. Po- 
mare will therefore be no further troubled if she 
prefers remaining at Raiatea to returning to her na- 
live soil. She is represented to be in deep distress, 
having lost her daughter Victoria.” 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Alexander Hunter, to be marshal of the U. States 
for the District of Columbia. 

James McKissick, of Arkansas, to be the Indian 
agent for the Cherokee agency, in the place of P. M, 
Butler, whose commission had expired. 

Andrew J. Donelson, of Tennessee, has been no- 
minated by the president as minister plenipotentiary 


to Prussia, Mr. Wheaton being recalied at his own 
request. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 

The Chei okees.— George Lowrey, acting principal 
chief, convened a national council on the 3d Februa- 
ry. Additional agents were appointed by the coun- 
cil to repair to Washington to counteract the opera- 
tions of “the treaty party.” Lowery has also ap- 
pointed aday of “fasting, humiliation, and prayer 
to God,” in consideration of the excited, angry feel- 
ings existing among the tribe against each other,.— 
His proclamation is particularly well written. 

A Creek Indian was recently murdered in the Go- 
ing Snake District, and two Cherokees have been 
arrested for the act, and are awaiting a trial. 

Captain Boone, of the United States dragoons, is 
taking active measures in Washington county, Ar- 
kansas, for the apprehension of outlaws from the 
Cherokees. 7 
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The Choctaws.—Some five or six hundred Choctaws 
were at Jackson, Miss.,a few days ago, on their way 
to their new homes in the west. They are incharge 
of Major Armstrong, government agent, and Mr. 
Pitchlyn, a Choctaw chief. About 300 of these are 
known as the “Six Town” Indians. 





Arrest.—The New Orleans Picayune of the 28th 
ult. says: We learn that Capt. Newcomb, late U.S 
surveyor general for this state. was arrested at Gal- 
veston a few days since by Major Stiles, U.S. de- 

uty marshal, and brought to the Balize in a pilot 
at. Hecame to this city on the towboat Caledo- 
nia last evening. 


° —_———- 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the Ist instant an- 
nounces “that in conferini!y with instructions re- 
ceived from the Mexican consul General at New 
York, Mr. O. L. Dabelsteen, the Me: ice con- 
aul here, wili open bis office to-morrow, for 
patch of business.” This iooks pacific. 

Despatches— Express. An Antwerp journalist states 
that he sent a reporter to Brussels for the “king’s 
speech,” and wilh a couple of eariier pigeons to 
bear back the document. At Brussels he gave the 
pigeons in charge to a waiter, and called for break- 
fast. He was kept waiting tor some time, but a 
delicious fricassee atoned for the delay. After 
breakfast he paid his bill and called for his pigeons, 
“Pigeons!” ejaculated the waiter, “you have eaten 
them!” 

Globe-makers’ defining the Gregon boundary. 

Amongst the many “‘irrefragable proofs” produced 
by Mr. Bucnanany, in favor of our title tothe whole 
of Oregon in his reply to Mr. Pakennan of the 30th 
August, 1845, was the following: 

‘Even British geographers have not doubled our 
title to the territory in dispute. ‘There is a large 
and splendid globe now in the department of state, 
recen‘ly received from London, and published by 
Malby & Co., manufacturers and publishers to the 
society for the diffusion of useful knowledge,’ which 
assigns this territory to the United States.” 

This passage in the correspondence attracted the 
attention of Lord Brougham, who, in the house of 
lords, on the 29th of January. rose to put a question 
to the noble secretary of state for foreign affairs, but 
from the low and indistinct tone in which the noble 
and learned lord spoke, the terms of the question 
were very imperfectly hearc in the gallery. ‘The! 
noble and learned lord was understood to say, that a| 
globe-—maker in this country, whose name he would 
communicate to the noble lord, had constructed a 
globe, on which the Oregon territory was divided 
according to the American claim; and that that globe, 
before it was finished, and before the boundary was 
so marked out, was purchased by the American 
minister in this country. Ie did not blame his ex- 
cellent friend (Mr. Everett) as being a party to this 
proceeding. It was a mark of flattering kindness 
on the part of the tradesmen towards the customer 
who purchased the globe. [A Jaugh.}] He wished 
to ask if bis noble friend was aware of this transac- 


BS itadti) } 
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“The writer of the letter communicates to his 
correspondent in Boston the information received 
from Mr. Malby, the maker of the globe, as follows: 
“It is a large globe which was ordered by Mr. Eve- 
reit; and Mr. Malby tells me, that though Mr. Eve- 
rett, who ordered it for the department of state at 
Washington, did not tell him to insert the boundary 
which appears on it, he was led to infer that it | 
would be acceptable, and as it was an American) 
order, and asthe globe was intended for a public | 
department in the United States, he colored in— 
for it is not engraved—the boundary which appears 
on it.’ 

“From this statement of Mr. Maiby, it might be 
supposed, that the order for the globe was given by 
me to him, and that though no directions were given 
by me about the boundary. something at least was 
said by me from which he was led to infer that it 
woul! be acceptable to have the boundary colored 
according to the American claim. Such however is 
not the case. 

My orcer for the globe was given to Mr. Miller, 
(a bookseller im London employed as the general 
agent of the American legation for matters of this 
kind,) and my only directions to him were to procure 
the largest and best globe that could be found. Isaw 
no person but Mr. Miller in reference to the order; 
] gave to him no other direction than that now men- 
tioned; nor wasthe globe ever seen by me till it 
was delivered by the maker at Mr. Miller’s shop, 
where, at his request, I went to see iton Saturday, 
the 25th of January, preparatory to ils being shipped 
on Monday the Q7th. 


I cannot, of course, undertake to say what may 
have passed between Mr. Miller and Mr. Malby 
during the progress of the work, in reference to the 
coloring of the boundary; but as no allusion to that 
subject was made by myself to Mr. Miller, so J have 
no belief that it was mentioned by Mr. Miller to Mr. 
Malby.” 


Agricultural. Col. C.S. Todd, the American min- 
ister at St. Petersburg, has been instrumental in es- 
tablishing a correspondence between the Imperial 
Economical society of Russia and ten Agricultural 
societies in the United States. For this and other 
services rendered the society Mr. T. has received 
the warmest thanks of its members. Recently they 
requested him to aid them in making an experiment 
‘‘ot sowing in the southern provinces of Russia the 
different kinds of vak seeds which grow in the United 
States.” Col. T. says in his reply to the secretary 
that he will be happy to precure for them seeds of 
the different kinds of oak, and adds: 

Allow me to assure you, and through you to assure 
the Imperial Economica! society, that I shall be 
highly gratified in thefopportunity of fulfilling their 





cy 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


Gulf squadron.—The sloops of war Falmouth, John 
“idams, and St. Mary’s, and the brig Porpoise, were 
all at Vera Cruz on the [6th ult. The steamer Mis- 
sissippt and the brig Simers were at Pensacola, the 
latter to sail for Vera Cruz on the afternoan of the 


| 2d instant. 


The schooner Flirt, at Norfolk, is to be fitted for a 
despatch vessel for the guif. 
Death.—Christopher Carleton Rice, purser, U.S. 
navy, died at N. York on the 6th inst. 
The U.S. ship Columbus and sloop of war Vineen- 
nes sailed from Batavia for Canton, Oct. 25th, afler 
taking in water. 
The U.S. sloop of war Jamestown, hearing the 
broad pennant of Com. Skinner, sailed from Port 
Praya, Jan. 16, for Brava—all well. 


China squadron.—The Batavia Courant of Novem- 
ber Ist, quoted in the Register, announces the arrj- 
vai of the United States ship-of-the-line Columbus 
on the 23d Oct., and of the sloop of war Vincennes on 
on the 25th—both bound to China. They tock in 
water aud sailed on the 28th. 


The navies of the world.—The following is an ab- 
stract of a report of the secretary of the navy, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with a resolution of the sen- 
ate, the following information in relation to the ma- 
ritime power of each of the nations of the world: 

Great Britain has (exclusive of 14 sailing vessels 
and 22 steamers in the Indian navy, 26 contract 
mail steamers, under control of government, and 72 
revenue cutters—total, 134 vessels carrying 4,718 
guns) m commission, 371 vessels carrying guns; 
builciig and in ordinary, 300 vessels mounting 
15,054 guns; total, 671 vessels mounting 19,772 guns; 
manned by 40,000 men; of which vessels 121 are 
steamers. 


France has in commission 187 vessels, carrying 
4,157 guns; building and in ordinary, 129 vessels, 
and 4,625 guns; total, 316 ve-sels, 8,782 guns, man- 
ned by 27,554 men; of which vessels 37 are steam- 
ers. 

Russia has, (exclusive of the Caspian fleet,) com- 
bining those in commission, building, ordinary, &c., 
179 vessels, 5.976 guns; manned by 59,000 men; of 
which vessels 6 are steamers. 


The United States have in commission 47 vessels, 
and 1,156 guns, building and in ordinary, &c., 30 
vessels, and 1,190 guns; total, 77 vessels, (of which 
S are war steamers,) and 2.345 guns; manned by 
8,724 men. This exclusive of the United States re- 
venue vessels, consisting of 13 sailing vessels, total 
tonnage 1,443; eight steam vessels, total tonnage 
3,.110—the whole mounting 61 guns, and manned by 
769 men. 





request, not only upon this subject, but, also, in re- | 


Turkey has in commission 31] vessels, and 1,520 


| lation to the various kinds of tobacco grown in iny | $US} building and ordinary 12 vessels, mounting 692 
beloved country. Tobacco and shipbuilding consti. | guns; total, 43 vessels, (of which 3 are steamers,) and 


tute two very important branches of our national in- 
dustry, and we feel no jealousy on either subject, as 
we are ready toenter into competition with all na- 
}tions of the world. In relation to the propagation 





tion? ; 
“The Earl of Aberdeen was understood to reply 


in the negative. t 


“Lord Brougham said, the globe-maker himself 
communicated the circumstances to a friend of his 
(Lord Brougham’s) who was his informant.” 

Lord Brougham’s insinuation that the United States 


government bad sought to acquire a title to Oregon, | 
by colluding with a London giobe-maker, is charac- 


teristic of that statesman, and less excusable than 
was the mistake of the American secretary of stale 
in using the compliance or even the knowledge of 


the British artisan, as an argument fit for a state pa- | 


per. 
A few years ago, having, 
order to purchase a pair of the latest globes, for a 


literary institution, we obtained from a regular in-| 


orter, at the city of Baltimore, a pair ol Arrow: 
smith’s latest London manufactured globes. Judge 
our mingled astonishment, mortification, and amuse- 
ment, on opening the package and examining the 
purchase—to find within that portion of the territo- 
rial sphere appropriated to the location of the Unit- 
ed States, laid down as one of said states, the Stare 


of the oak in Russia, we shali be more than gratified 
if the project should succeed, for our long continued 
| bappy relations with this great empire lead us to 
| hope a powerful navy may form part of her colossal 
influence, which may aid, by the balance of power 
on the ocean, in maint€iming in all future time the 


| freedom of the seas. 





Rexiations with Mexico. The United States 
brig Lawrence reached Pensacola on the Ist instant, 
(in 13 days from Vera Cruz, with voluminous des 


| patches from our minister, Mr. Siipeitt, who had 
| not been received by the Mexican government up to 
| the 16th ult. and will probably return to the United 


| patches he has forwarded. 
No news of consequence by this arrival. Letters 
| from Vera Cruz say that they are expecting Santa 
| Anna from Havana, when it is supposed a new move 
| will be attempted. 


= se 


ARMY JOURNAL. 
“The Army of Occupation.”—According to letters 


' 


2,212 guns; number of men unknown. 

Egypt has in commission 35 vessels, and 1,448 
guns; building and in ordinary, &c.,3 vessels, (of 
which one is a steamer,) and 312 guns; total, 38 ves- 
sels, and 1,760 guns; number of men unknown. 


Holland has in commission 48 vessels, and 308 
guns; building, in ordinary. &e., 86 vessels and 1,344 
guns; total 134 vessels, (of which 4 are steamers,) 
and 1,652 guns; number of men unknown. 

Sweden has in commission 330 vessels, and 660 
guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 50 vessels, and 1,194 
guns; total 380 vessels, (of which two are steaniers,) 
1,854 guns; number of men unknown. 
| Denmark has in commission 96 vessels, mou ting 
| 344 guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 12 vessels, and 
| PR guns; total 108 vessels, and 1,076 guns; number 
'of men unknown. 
| Austria has in commission 74 vessels, and 686 guns) 





ourselves received an| States so soon as he receives answers to the des-| nun:ber of men unknown. 


Brazil bas in commission 31 vessels, and 450 guns, 
building, in ordinary, &e., 11 vessels, and 328 guns; 
total 42 vessels, and 775 guns; number of men un- 
known. 

Sardinia has in commission 11 vessels, and 226 
guns; building, and in ordinary, 4 vessels and 220 
guns; total 15 vessels, (of which 2 are steamers,) and 
446 guise; number of men unkvown. 

The Two Sicilies have in commission 17 vessels, 





or FRANKLAND,—with notes and bounds we presume | from New Orleans, the encampment at Corpus mounting 338 guns; number of men unknown. 


according to Mr. Arrowsmith’s Jatest surveys. , 
fact we mention to illustrate the caution which Eng- 
lish globe-makere exercise to have their woik to 
correspond with 


they pretend to represent. ‘ 
The aljusion made tu the globe by Lord Brougham 


in the British parliament or a letter which appeared 
in a Boston paper in relation thereto bas induced 
our jate minister Mr. Everett, to address a commu- 


nication to the Boston Daiiy Advertiser, in which he | reported favorably of that place for an encamp-| known what portion.” These vations hav 


says: 


This | Christ: was to be broken up on the Ist of March, and | 


(a movement made for Rio Grande. 


| ‘The New Orleans Bulletin states that the United 


,to move about the 6th instant tor a station com- 
/manding the Rio Grande. Three companies left 
(on the 261th ultimo to act as escorts for the train 
\of baggage wagons daily fitting out. The scouts 


previously sent to Point lsabe! had returned and 


iment, 


Spain has in commission 21 vessels, and 348 gun’, 
|4 of which vessels are steamers. 


‘ ° ao5 
Portugal has in commission 59 vessels, and “9 


the true configuration of the earth | States troops stationed at Corpus Christi were!) guns; manned by 4,500 men. 


| Mexico has in commission 23 vessels and 42 gun 
| Although the whole naval force for Austria, the 
| Two Sicilies, and Portugul, have been stated as bes 
ing in commission, the report says: “It is proball 
| that a portion of it is in ‘ordisary,’ but 1s is 9° 
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war stcamcrs, but the number is not known. 
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Parent nigut.—LeGaL pecision—Plaining Ma- 
chine. After along trial in the United States su- 
preme court, in which eminent counsel were em- 
ployed, it has been unanimously decided by the 
judges, that Wu. WapsworrTs, was the original in- 
ventor—his original patent valid—-and his extension 
of said patent in 1842, accrued to the benefit of the 
patentee asa part of the original pateot right.-— 
Nevertheless, an actual assignee or grantee having 
purchased a patent right before the original patent 
expired, might continue to use the machine—(on 
this point three of the judges dissented)—fourthly, 
that Uri Emmons, and others, claimants in the case, 
had no interest inthe new patent—and fifthly, that 
the new patent, or extension, not granted to Wm. 
Wadsworth himself, but to his administrators, was 
valid. The invention is one of great value, as has been 
demonstrated in this case. 





Tanrirr.—Views al the south. The Mobile Adver- 
tiser copies the remarks uf the Patriot upon the ru- 
mor that the industry of the country was to be bar- 
tered away for Oregon and says: 

“Throwing away the tariff for Oregon would be 
to sacrifice the national prosperity at far toocheapa 
rate—lhke throwing away our birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 


The proposed new tariff of Mr. Walker, upon ex- 
amination, is found to be more unjust to the mapu- 
facturers than could have been expected by the most 
ultra free traders. The manufacturers, indeed, 
scarcely have a moderate protection given them in 
the proposed law. In the debates upon the tariff, 


England and her new policy have been held up as. 


models for our example; but we find that, instead of 
following the pattern set us, our manufacturers are 
todo their business under less favorable circum. 
stances than those of Great Britain. 

Ther modifications have been made with a view 
of making cheap bread, and of cheapening the ar- 
ticles consumed by manufacturers. Here the new 
bill imposes on the articles used by manufacturers 
of cotton a tariff equal to the amount of the tariff on the 
goods themselves; thus placing our manufacturers ala 
positive disadvantage in competing with England in 
the markets of the world. 

To show how much more liberal England is than 
Mr. Walker, it is sufficient to say, that out of near 
five hundred articles, upon which the duty was repeal- 
ed or reduced in 1845, there was not an article 
which could be eaten, but all were used for manu- 
facturing purposes. In our new tariff, the 20 per 
cent. schedule is chiefly occupied with enumerating 
articles not made in this country, but which are used 
toa large extent in manufacturing. The 10 and 5 
per cent. schedules are also nearly filled in this way, 
and if the framers of the bill tried to place our man- 
ufacturers at the mercy of Europe, it could not have 
been done more elfectually. 


The bill, in all its details, is grossly unjust, and 
when it shall come before congress we hope that 11 
will be disputed at every point. It cannot fail to 
prostrate many of our fact ries, and the whigs owe 
it to themselves to give the bill an opposition so ef- 
fectual that ail the ruin it causes shail be chargeable 
to ils supporters. [M. ¥. Express. 
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Tue Ruone Istanp anp Massacuusetts Boun- 
DARY.— Legal decision. ‘Lhe long pending case in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on the petition 
of the State of Rhode Island for the rectification of 
the Northern boundary of that state, by carrying it 
five miles further north, mto the State of Massachu- 
Selis, was decided on the 4th inst. in favor of Mas- 
bachusetts. ‘The opinion of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice McLean.—Boston Daily Adv. 





Massacuusetts.— The Banks. There are 104 
banks in the State of Massachusetts, and the whole 
amount of capital stock paid in is $30,970,000.— 
About two thirds of this capital stock is in the Bos- 
ton banks, of which there are 24. The amount of 
gold, silver, and other coined metals in ail the bank 
ing houses is $3,357,701 35. ‘The total amount of 
the resources ot ali the banks is $65,017,625 06.— 
The dividends have averaged about six per cent. 





_ New York. Charter elections took place on the 3d 
inst., in five of the cities of the Empire state, viz:— 
roy, Utica, Rochester, Butfalo, and Poughkeepsie, 
all of which resulted in favor of the whigs. Tne 
contest at Poughkeepsie called out 300 more voters 
than were ever polied there at a charter election, both 
parties having regulariy nominated tickets. Average 
Whig majority, 22). Aggregate votes polled, 1112. 
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Anti Rentism. A convention of anti-rent delegates 
assembled at Albany on the 27th of last month. Re- 
presentatives from New York city, Albany, Rensse- 
laer, Schoharie, Columbia, Greene, Schenectady, 
and Montgomery counties were in attendance. Se- 
veral speeches were made, and resolutions passed, in 
which the position of the party was defined. The 
laws they ask for as measures of relief are— 

Ist. A law taxing the rents issuing out of real es- 
tate in the towns where the real estate is situated. 

2d. A law abolishing the legal remedy of distress 
for rent. 

3d. A law prohibiting the creation of any lease- 
hold estate for a term exceeding twenty years. 

4th. Alaw allowing a tenant, in all suits upon 
leases in perpetuity for life, or for a term exceeding 
twenty years, to show want of title in the grantor, 
and thereby defeat a recovery. 

5th. A law prohibiting the devise of leasehold es- 
tates, but requ ring them to be divided among heirs 
according to the general law of descents. 

Pouirica, —State printing. One of the most vio- 
lent contests that any legislative hall in this Union 
has ever exhibited, was, at length, terminated, by a 
vote, 64 for, to 53 against the Argus. The New York 
News says—‘* There is no longer a democratic majorily 
at Albany; throughout the senate aud the house, it is 
a whig legislature.” According to this, 15 of the 
G4 whigs, must have been converts. 





Maryvzann. The legislature, according to the pro- 
visions of the constitution, had to close its annual 
session on the 10th inst. 

Bill for resuming payment on the interest of the state debt 
negatived. 

The bill providing for the funding the arrears of 
interest and for the resumption of payment, after 
a long and arduous struggle for its passage, especial- 
ly by the committee on ways and means; of which 
Joun Jonnson, Esq. was the efficient chairman, was 
defeated by a vote, ayes 39, nays 39. 

Some of the most considerate members of both 
houses, were fearfvl of the state having to en- 
counter difficulties similar to those which Pennsyl- 
vania has been subjected to, by, as they think, pre- 
maturely attempting the resumption; that is, attempt- 
ing, and by unpleasant resorts effecting resumption 
before the revenues of the state were fairly adequate 
to the task. We were clearly of the opinion our- 
selves, that the governor of Pennsylvania was right 
on that occasion, and that the determination, how. 
ever unanimous, of the legislature, to resume when 
they did, was an adventure, and required an effort, 
which it was wiser and safer to have avoided, and in 
making of which there was eventually as much 
credit of the state lost as was gained. Hence it was, 
that we disapproved of a similar project agitated at 
the same time in the legislature of Maryland, for 
resuming, Reflection and observation since, satisfies 
us that the course pursued by the Maryland legisla- 
ture was the best. Although Pennsylvania has the 
eclat of resuming before Maryland, yet the fact is, 
that the financial ability of Maryland to resume and 
maintain payment at this moment, is superior to that 
of Pennsylvania. ‘The credit of either, depends not 
so much upon actually paying the interest upon their 
state debi, as upon their intrinsic ability to do so, 
without anticipating and mortgaging the usual reve- 
nue in order to do so. And hence, too, though we 
believe Maryland might now have passed the bill for 
resuming at the period mentioned therein, April 1847, 
with comparative safety, yet we do not feel chagrin- 
ed to the extent expressed by many of the journals 
of the state at the failure of the bill. Independent 
of the anxiety of every true Marylander feels for the 
speedy and effective restoration of state credit, the 
whigs, as a party, desired it, because they wanted the 
eclat of the state having resumed under their auspi- 
ces to aid them in their next political campaign.— 
As u party, they may be said to have been nearly 
unanimous for resumption. The few dissenters, 
however, from their ranks added to the great body 
of the party opposed to them, made a tie vote, and 
the bill was lost. A motion to reconsider was 
carried, and an allempt was made on Monday, by 
adopting an amendment, proposed by Mr. Biser, 
who had voted in the negative, to win sufficient 
favor to secure its passage, but it was found not to be 
as acceptable in this as in its original form—the vote 
being 33 for the bill as amended, to 40 against it. 


Another atlempt was made, before the body ad- 
journed, by the indefatigable chairman of the com. 
mittee on finances, Mr. Jounson, to carry his favor- 
ite project, in the form of a resolution, authorizing 
the governor, treasurer, and commissioner of loans, 
at their discretion, toresume payment from and after 
the Ist April, 1847. After being amended, on 
motion of Mr. Murray, by leaving the discretion en 
tively with the treasurer, the resolution passed the 
house by 2 vote 45 ayes to 24 noes. Ib this form 
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then, the proposition went to the senate on the last 
day of the session. By the constitution of Maryland 
that body is prohibited from either originating or 
amending a ‘money bill.” Without due time to 
consider, the senate were compelled to pass or to re- 
ject the measure at once. Its passage was advocated 
by sendtors Gairner and Hamsieron, (whigs,) and 
warinly opposed by senators Frick, (of Balto. city,) 
and Exy, (of Baltimore co.,) locos. On taking the 
question, a casting vote decided in the negative. 


It will be recollected that the legislature will con- 
vene again next December, and that another session 
will have closed before the arrival of the day pro- 
nosed in the resolution fer resuming payment. Wa 
have full confidence that the condition of the treasu- 
ry, provided the country remains at peace, will full 
authorize the resumption by the Ist April, 1847, and 
that it will then take place on a basis that will no 
longer leave room for doubt. 

The probability is, that some of the senators may 
have been influenced by apprehensions as to the con- 
tinuance of peace, in giving a cautious vote upon the 
final question. 

All who have examined the present financial re- 
sources of Maryland, have been fully satisfied that the 
existing revenue laws and resources will enable the 
treasury not only to meet the annual expenses, in- 
cluding interest upon the state debt, but, also, annu- 
ally, to diminish the arrearages yet due upon said 
interest. No additional taxes are required. The 
state has already considerably reduced the amount of 
those arrearages. 

One of the principal difficulties which prevented 
the passage of the bili for resuming, was a difference 
of opinisn as to funding the arrearages. A large mae 
jority were in favor of funding them; but there 
were some who strenuously opposed funding, and 
urged the expedient of selling the bank and other 
stocks owned by the state, paying off said arrearages 
so far as that would go, and then pledging the ar- 
rears due for taxes from the counties and cities for 
former years, for the payment of the balance. 

The reform bill. The bill proposing to take a vote 
of the people of the state upon the expediency of 
calling a convention to remodel the constitution, was 
rejected in the house, ayes 39, nays 39. 


Virneinta. The legislature adjourned sine die, on 
on the 6th inst. 
Education. Among the acts passed were two 


school bills—one to amend the present primary school 
system, and adding a fund to be received from the 
general government of from $50,000 to $80,000; the 
other establishing a system of district free schools. 
The latter is to be submitted to the voters at the 
polls in 1847, upon a demand of one third of the 
qualified voters, and to be adopted upon a vote of 
two-thirds. 

First newspaper in Virginia. It was said in a Vir- 
ginia newspaper, some years ago, that the first news- 
paper in that state was printed in 1780, at Williams- 
burg, the seatof government. The conditions were 
conspicuously placed at the head of the paper and 
ran thus:—‘‘All persons may be supplied with this 
paper at FIFTY DOLLARS a year, and have advertise- 
ments (of a moderace length) inserted for ten dollars 
the first week, and seven dollars for each week after. 
The paper was issued once a week—which made it 
cost to subscribers about ninety-six cents a number! 

This was 173 years after the settlement of Vir- 
ginia; 64 years after it had been settled, Gov: Wm. 
Berkeley, who exercised the magisterial office for 38 
years, in his answer to the enquiries of the lords of 
the colonies, said, ‘I thank God that we have not 
free schools, for printing, and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years; for learning has brought 
disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world; 
and printing has divulged them and the libel against 
the government. God keep us from both.” Lord 
Etiingham, who was appointed governor in 1683, was 
ordered expressly ‘‘to allow no person to use a print- 
ing press On any occasion whatever.” 

Lovstana. 4 special election was held-in the 5th 
representative district, on the 25th Feb., for a repre- 
sentative in piace of Chas. Gayerre, resigned. 8B. 
J. Fonteneau, (loco.,) received 267, and Julius Bee 
nit, (whig,) 294 votes. 








The seat of government. The legislature have dae 
cided to reinove the seat of government from N. Ore 
leans to Baton Rouge; the bill which passed the 


senate for that purpose having finally passed the 
house on the 27th Feb. 


Mississippi. ‘Progressive’ legislation. A bill was 
introduced in the legislature on the 3rd inst., as fol- 
lows:—‘‘An act to repeal all laws now in force for 
the collection of debts.” 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the legislature of the state af 
Mississippi, That all laws now in force for the col 
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lection of debts, or the enforcement of contracts be- 
tween individuals, be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. Provided, that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to interfere with the laws now in force, so 
as to effect existing contracts, or debts created or in- 
curred before this act takes effect. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted. That this act shall 
take effect and be im force from and after the 15th 
day of June next. 

The Southern railroal bill. The Vicksburg Whig, of 
the QIst ult., announces, with much exultation, the 
final passage of this bill by the legislature, by a 
handsome majority. 

“The road commences at Jackson, the seat of gov- 
ernment of Mississippi, and connects with the rail- 
road from Vicksburg on the Mississippi river—from 
Jackson it will perhaps run through the counties of 
Rankin, Scott, Newton, and Lauderdale, and conti- 
guous to Simpson, Smith, Jaspar, Clarke, Leake, 
Neshoba, Kemper, Winston, Noxubee. and will also 
be an outlet for the trade of Columbus, Lowndes 
county, all in the state of Mississippi—thence it 
crosses the Alabama state line into Sumter, and 
through Marengo, Perry, Dallas, Autauga, and Mont- 
gomery counties, Alabama, embracing the wealthiest 
and most productive counties in that state = ‘It will 
also afford an outlet for the minerals and the wealth 
of the rich counties around Wetumpka, embracing 
Coosa, Talladega, Tallapoosa, Chambers, and other 
rich counties in Alabama, being the gold and mineral 
regions; and the continuation in Georgia wi!l also 
traverse the gold and mineral regions of that state. 
At Montgomery, which is now selected as the seat 
of government of Alabama, there will be two routes 
coming together towards the West, one being the 
road from Charleston and Hamburg to Atalanta, in 
Georgia, and from thence to West Point, on the 
Chattanooga, the line between Georgia and Alaba- 
ma, and from West Point to Montgomery the rail- 
road is now in progress, and nearly forty-five miles 
completed. The other route from Savannali, Geor- 
gia, by the central Georgia railroad to Macon, Geor- 
gia, and from thence the Georgians are about to 
make a road to Columbus, on the Chattanooga, and 
thence from Girard, opposite Columbus, to Mont- 
gomery, and from Montgomery to Vicksburg, will 
be the Southern railroad. * * * * 





We have not mentioned the national importance of | 
the work, as every one must see at a glance, that it | 
is to be the great route of northern and southern | 
travel, and on which the southern mail is to be | 
brought, and then we shall have our splendid pack- 
ets carrying the mail and passengers every twenly 
four hours from Vicksburg to New Orleans. 


‘Now as to the means: First, the two per cent. 
fund of Mississippi, about $300,000, given by con- 

ress to this road, has been appropriated in the bill 
—112,000 of the same fund in Alabama has been 
loaned to complete the link between West Point and 
Montgomery, which is to be a partof the great 
route. A bill is now before congress to grant the al- 
ternate sections of public land, for 5 m!'es on each 
side of the road, which will be valuable to aid in its 
completion and will certainly pass, as the same kind 
of grant was made to Indiana for the Wabash canal. 
Then the capitalists of Charleston and Savannah, 
are directly interested in its success, and will aid in 
its construction—and with ali these advantages it 
would be strange that only 239 miles of road showld 
be left incomplete for the wantof a little aid on 
the part of citizens of Alabama and Mississippi on 
the route, and directly interested in its completion. | 

“Let the citizens of West Mississippi, of East) 
Mississippi, and of Alabama exert themselves with 
a proper interest, and in a few years the link from 
Jackson to Montgomery, 230 miles, will be com 
plete, and the Mississippi river and Atlantic ocean 
will be united by railroad—both from Charleston 
and Savannah, each 750 miles from Vicksburg.” 





On10.— Political.—Nominations for Governor. A 
loco state convention assembled at Columbus, on the | 
8th of January, and proceeded to nominate a candidate 
for governor, at the next election. There was a 
contest between the hards and softs, as they are terin- | 
ed in Missouri—that is, between the hard monvy, | 
anti bank men and those who are in favor of graint- | 
ing bank charters. Davin Pop, Esq., was finally | 
nominated by the convention. . | 

Some disaffection has appeared as to this nomin« | 
tion. In Wayne county, a paper is said atready to 
have received eight or nine hundred signatures, 
commencing as tollows:— 
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“The undersigned, democratic citizens of Wayne, 


clusive hard money currency and a total destruction 
of banks and paper money; and that David Tod, 
who was nominated by that convention as a candi- 
date for governor has changed ground upon the sub 

ject of the currency, and declared himself in favor 
of this doctrine. Believinz, as we do, that a good 
system of banking, on the individual liability prinei- 
ple, is not only necessary to the prosperity of our 
greatand growing state, and, consequently, to the 
interests of her citizens, but that such a system is 
entirely practicable, we take this occasion to protest 
against the action of said convention, as placing the 
democtacy in a wrong position, and hereby express 
our solemn determination not to vote for said David 
Tod, or any other man for the office of governor, or 
for any legislative station, who may be in favor of 
the exclusive hard-money doctrines entertained by 
him. We occupy the ground which the democracy 
have ever occupied on this and all other questions; 
and therefore regard the action of the late conven 

tion as entirely unwarranted, and believe that its re 

commendations ought not to be sustained. We are 
in favor of calling a state convention to nominate a 
candidate for governor—a faithful representative of 
the democracy of Ohio—and, therefore, call upon 
our democratic fellow-citizens who may coincide 
with us in these views, to assemble, en masse, at 
Wooster, on some day hereafter to be designated, 
for the purpose of considering such measures as may 
be deemed necessary to a faithful discharge of our 
duty to our country and our party.” 

A similar proceeding is going on in Stark county. 
Meetings have been held in some of the counties, by 
the democrats, at which resolutions to a similcr ef- 
fect have been adopted. 


A Ware Strate Convention, assembled at Co- 
lumbus, on the 4th inst., at which 298 delegates at- 
tended; every county in the state, except Jackson, 
being represented. Josuua Marniort, Exq., presided, 
with a vice president from each congressional dis- 
trict. On the-first ballot for a candidate for govern- 
or, Wittram Wess, of Butler county, received 111 
votes, James Colier, of Jefferson, 60, and five other 
candidates smalier numbers. On the second ballot, 
Mr. Webb had 153 votes, and was declared duly no- 
minated. 


From the resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
convention, were the following:— 

Resolved, That we beiieve that a sound banking 
system is essential to the welfare and prosperity of 
the people, and so believing, we are opposed to a re- 
peal of the present bank law. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to an exclusive 
hard money currency; because we believe it wholly 
impracticable, as well as most mischievious in its 
consequences to the business and prosperity of the 
state. 


Resolved, That we ure not in favor of compelling | 


the payment of taxes, exclusively in gold and silver. 

Resolved, That any attempt to depreciate the value 
of the stocks of this state, or to derange the public 
credit, can be made only by traitors to the honor of 
the people. ‘ 

Resolved, That we are now, as ever, opposed to 
the establishment of the sub-treasury, let it come in 
whatever shape it may; 

We are cpposed to it, because we believe it to be 
ascheme inherenily impracticable as a fiscal agent 
of the government; 

We are opposed to it, because it is essentially a 
government bank; an institution which above ail fi- 
nancial creations, is to be the most deprecated, being 
alike hostile to the business interests, and the politi- 
cal liberties of the country. 


We are opposed to it, bscause it will give to the 
president an alarming increase of executive power, 
enabling him to overshadow the co-ordinate branches 
of the government, and by uniting in his hands, the 
‘purse and the sword,” will clothe him with the pre- 
rogative of a despot. 

We are opposed to it, because we know it to be 
intrinsically anti-commercial and anti-republican; 
anti-commercial, because it will establish one cur- 
rency for the people and another currency for the 
office-holder; because, by enabling a corrupt admin- 
istration to concentrate and distribute the public 
funds as its caprice or its political purposes may 
suggest, it will so affect the value of property, the 
rates of exchange, and the ordinary transactions of 
the trading community, that, under its fiekle and un- 
certain operations, the business and enterprise of the 
country cannot but materially suffer; and it is anti- 
republican, because its tendency and eff-ct will be 


county, Ohio, have learned with surprise and indig- | to mske the office holders connected with the adimin- 


nation, that a body of men (dignified under the appel- 
lation of a “‘state convention”’) assembled at Colum-- 
bus on the 8th inst., aud the name of the democracy | 
of Ohio, passed certain resolutions setting forth that 
the democracy of this state are in favor of an ex 
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istration, by placing in their hands the control of the 
public fund-, a privileged class of community. 

In a word, we are opposed to this scheme, because 
it has, once and again, been justly condemned by the 
American people. 


— Sn 


Resolved, That the pockets of a patriotic people 
are the safest treasury of a republican government; 
and that it 1s the duty of a state to adopt all mea- 
sures which will best promote the wealth of her 
citizens,—-relying on their patriotism freely to con- 
tribute thereof to the necessities of the public. 

Resolved, That the whig party is opposed to any 
change in the existing tariff; let the policy be stead- 
fast, the details alterable only as experience shall! 
prove to be necessary and expedient. 

Resolved, That the creative agencies of wealth are 
agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanic arts, 
and that the true policy of the republic requires that 
the legislature enact such laws and establish such 
regulations as will cherish and foster those great in- 
terests. 

Reselved, That the time has arrived, when the dif- 
ferences existing between the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, in reference to the 
title of the Oregon territury should be settied. 

Resolved, That we consider the Oregon question 
as between enlightened and Christian nations, emi- 
nently susceptible of fair adjustment by negotiation; 
and that all hotest and honorable effurts should be 
made by the government of ihe United States to 
produce its peaceful determination, 

Resolved, That while we accede to the authorities 
of the general government ihe power and tle pro- 
priety of establishing all unsettled boundaries of the 
nation, we insist that they have no right to abandon 
or barter away any portion of the public territory; 
but that it is their duly in that respect, to defend and 
preserve the honor of the nation, and the integrity of 
our soil. 

Resolved, That the whig party 1s opposed to any 
amendment of the naturalization laws, having for 
its object the extension of the time of probation be- 
yond five years. 

Resolved, That it is the policy of the Great West 
to encourage industrious ewigra:ts to settle upon 
and cultivate the vast and unappropriated tracts of 
the public domain, and that we are opposed to any 
and all legislation, state, or national, that may seek 
to interfere with, orin any way militate agatust this 
policy. 

The legislature closed its annual session on the 2nd 
inst. 

Coloved population. The Ohio house of represen- 
tatives, by a vote of 31 to 17, has declared agaiust 
the repeal of all Jaws waking distinctions on account 
of color. 

Ituinois.— Political, A democratic state conven- 
tion, held on the 10th Feb., nominated Aveusrus C. 
Frencu, of Crawford, for governor, and Joseru B. 
We xts, of Rock Isiand, for lieut. governor of the 
siate, at the next election. 





TENNESSEE. The legislature adjourned on the 4th 
inst., having been in session four months. 





Missouri. —Duelling prohibited. The new consti- 
tution of Missouri disqualifies any man from hold- 
ing any military or civil office crappoiniment in that 
state, who shall, after the ratitication of the consti- 
tution, be engaged, as principal, second, surgeon, 
accessor, or abetlor in a duel. It also makes it the 
duty of the legislature to provide the moce and man- 
ner in wiich the survivor of a duel, and his estate, 
shall be rendered responsibie to, and be charged with 
a compensation for the wife and children oi the de- 
ceased, whom he has slain. 





Texas.— The legislature of the new state of Teras as- 
sembled, fur the first time, on the 2U:a February, at 
Austin. 

The Senate. Gen. Bur.eson, was elected President; 
H. P. Bee, secretary; A. Luckett, assistant secretary; 
N. C. Raymond, engrossing and enrolling clerk; Mr. 
Neelis, sergeant-at-arms; F. Hughes, door- keeper. 

The House of Representatives. C. Crimp waselecied 





‘speaker; James H. Raymond, chief clerk; ‘IT. C. Woud- 
fief, asssistantclerk; Ira Munson, enrolling clerk; B. F. 
| Hill, engrossing clerk; Mr. Garderman, sergeant-at- 
‘arins; J. H Cockburn, door keeper. 

Ekeuon of Governor, On counting the voles it ap- 
| peared that Gen Henperson had received 3,910 votes, 
‘and Dr. Milier 1,672 voces. The foriner was declared 
| duly elected. 

Election of Lieutenant Governor. Gen. Darnece had 
a majority of 43, Of the othcia: votes returned, but n 
official returns were received from the counties uf Bas- 
trop, San Patricio, Jackson, Jefferson, Brazus, and La- 
mar. lia these counties Col. Horton received a majurily 
of about 690 votes. 
| United States Senators. Gen. Houston and Mr. 
| Rusk. were elected United States senaturs, for the State 
| of Texas, by joint ballot of the legisluture, without any 
| formidable opposition. 

‘The valedictory of the President of the late Repusuic 
OF Texas, JONES, and the inaugural of the first goveruvr 
| of the State or Texas, HENDERSON, are received, but 

too late for insertion this week. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





company of gentlemen who have contracted with 





‘*In the five y: ars from 1836—'37 to 1841—42, India; Sishels were shipped from the leading places of exp 

did vot export more than 800 millions of pounds, which isti 

7 - % : ° * , ‘ 
American steaM-packets ‘The New York cor- ee ast pei ay * 5 bales in all, 

respondent of the Washington Union, says that the , ef ms 


Rhine 





ee 
ee 





ort; 
and, notwithstanding the impulse existing up to the close 
lof the business season to get offevery thing to market, 


Of this amo in’, a- | there remained over, unshipped, a stock of nearly one 


bout half was: xported to China, (which agre-s pr 


million bushels more. This is by far the greatest crop 


= . f-ctly, as regads round numbers, with the above s ates | ever gathered in that region and offered for export. 
the postmaster general to carry the U. S. mails twice 


a month from New York.to Cowes and Bremen, and 
back, are about commencing the construction of 
steam ships suitable for the service. Two of these 
vessels will be realy by the Ist of January and Ist 





e ed -d 200,000 b les; but thi 


mont f Briuish impmts.) In 1835, India only cxpor- ; 

te) 35,000 bales; last year the exports ty Englind cx-| mulate this winter at the places named below, are from 
amount .s searcely in | our exchanges, and are entirely authentic. It will be 

pr port on to tre iner as d mannf.ctures (intependent | observed that ail of these are beyond Detroit, and only 

of us ine: ior qu lity.) At the presen’ rate of eonsump- 

of February next, and the other two by the Ist of| von, ths would net suffice for eght weeks. 

July and the Ist of August following. They are ex- | tre shole prod. ction of India to be ha'f a million bigs, 

pected to cross the Atiantic, in favorable weather, | and the rest of the wor'd, at the outside, 250,000 vale, | Ghienan 

in ten days. The two first completed are to be com- | —'hen, tie whole cot'on production of the world, ¢X-| Pinte Port 

manded by Capt. Hewitt, commander of the Havre | cluvive of the United States, would but just suffice to | , 


packet ship Utica, and Capt. Morgan, of the London | Supp'y HALF th: English consum, tion.” 


packet ship Victoria. Ali that is now needed to se- | 


cure success in the undertaken 1s an appropriation | ble preservative of peace bets een the two count es. 


by congress. The Union’s correspondent adds: 
These steamers are to be of the following dimen- | 


sions: length of keei, 230 feet; breadth of bean, 38 hogs packed in the west. . sper ig eer 

feet; depth of hold, 244 feet. ‘To be constructed i tial statements of the number of h gs packed In the | 

the i sub sentiat Pot and ! ; every way i | west; but they have been only partial. ‘The to’al amount | ask some indulgence 
s sti al ii > { - 





The wriver thinks thst this cotton trade isan almira- | 


Tue poRK TRADE oF 1846 —Number and amount of | 
There have been several par- | 


Alloving 


The shipment, stock and probable quantity to accu- 


one plice in Michigan is represented. 
Export, §c. of Wheat from the Upper Lakes. 
Wheat shinped Whaton Stock on hand 
mn 1845. hand Dee. 1 next spring. 














934,515 358,310 1,000 .000 

44,255 75,620 150,066 

Southport, 183,250 42.280 150 000 
Racine, 100,000 135,000 200,000 

| Milwaukie, 95 000 92910 185,000 
| Michigan city, 100,000 150,000 400,000 
| St. Joseph, 70,000 20,000 ; 125,000 
1,532,026 874,120 2,180.500 


In regard to the business of St. Joseph for 1845 we 
The figures are the estimate of 


cannot be exactly obtained, for the want of any means | one largely engaged in the trade of that place, which will 
table for ready conversion into war-steamers OF! of geting exact statistics. 


steam-frigates, it required. They are to be equal to | 
1,700 tons burthen each. 


with marine engines of the following dimensions:— | cipal points of the west. 
cylinders, 75 inches in diameter; stroke, 10 feet;) Leen packed in these places 


be soon set right by an official report from that quarter. 


Fro private as well as public sources, we have ob- This section of Michigan is more proverbially a milling 
They arte to be supplied ‘tained the total amount packet in fifty two of the prin- | country than any thing else, and the exports of St. Joseph 
‘The result is that there have | partake largely of that commodity. Forty thousand 

303,000 more hogs than in | barrels at least have been sent off this year, and the stock 


sean Bh gre oer 44-5 Thia makes an advance i for spring shipment ts estimated at fifty thousand barre] 
boilers, 12 teet sheil and 35 feet long, with return | the previous of 1544-5. This makes an advance in the | sag Fea pati: i arreis 
- “ by Nor does the inquiry into a grea- | more. On the Ist instant the steck there was small— 


. . r ; i Hf +7 ee 4 
flues, cupable of carrying 2U tnches sieam across the total ut 50 per cent 


Atlantic. 


35 tu 4U fcet in diameter, and 74 fee. face. . 

A lime of steamers to run every weck between N. 
York and Ciarieston is about to be put in operation , that 1843-4. 
by Messrs. Siatlurd & Tileston, of New York, and | 
sundry merchants in Cuarlestoa. “The Southerner,” | Places — 
ls feet Keel, of 8 or YUU tons burihen, capabie of | Cincinnati 
carrying 3.000 dois. freight, besides accommoda'ing | sneer 
200 passengers, How builuing at the ship-yard of | | mn ie 
W. H. Brown, New York, is expected to be on the | Circleville 
line wa July. “The Nortuecner,” wiil be put ob the | Giiliieothe 
stucks aS suon us this is launched. Bainbridge 
| Baltimore 

CuBA TOBACCO GkOWING IN Lousiana. Mr. H.| Waverly 
Bry, of the parish of Ouachita, Louisiana, has sent) Portsmouth 
to market one hogshead and tivee bales of tobacco | Ripley 
raised frou Cuba seed. This tobacco, we are in-| Xenia ’ 
formed, says the Ouachita Courier, “was pronunced | a 
by cumpeient judges to be equal in flavor, &e., to Wavaceville 
the best Havaua tobacco. ‘This is tre first shipment) payin 
of this staple, we believe, that bas ever been made | Ganden 
frou this parish. The piolit attending tts culliva- | Raton 
tion, however, is calling the attention of enterpris | Clarksville 
ing planters to its production, who will reap many | Dayton — 
rich harvests before their more tardy brethren em | Centerville 
bark in the undertaking. We hope, ere many years, | froy 
to see our barren and profitiess Pine Hill lands ren | New Paris 


: ; | Middletown 
» t ‘ ‘ . } 4 @ilitiy 7 > « 2? ° . 
dered invaluable by the cultivation of this staple. | Winchester 





—— -— 


- : ; Nhe | Bellbroek 
Avcrion putigs. The auction duties paid into the | Lebanon 
treasury uf New York during the last fi-cal year, by | Greenville 


the New York auctioneers, amounted to $166,204. | 
Ol this sum Lindley M.H fiuan paid $35,530; Geo. | Richmond 
G. Wilmerdiog $22,153; Richard Warren $20,862, | Madison 
Caaries W. Fusier $20,461; Simeon Deaper, Jr. $19,- | Latayette 
83); aud David Austin $12,762. ‘ sent tr 
| Connersvii'e 

MARBLEHEAD Fisneries. The last S: 4 op orcarsagy 

A es. The last Salem Gazette | | gure 
coniatus a tubular view of the numver of vessels, | Bro kville 
aud their respective Lonuage, which sail irom Mar-| !avree 
Diehead, in the fishing busimess. From this, 1 ap-| Fort Wayne 
Pears that the whole number of vessels, in 1845, was | Covington 
65; their tonnage, 5,039; the amount of buuuty re- | Kugene 
ceived irom government, Was $19,111 90; number oi | Attica 
hauds employed, 463, quintals ut fish landed, 40,500; | ae te ' 
hogsheads of salt used, about 6,500; number of var- | setts Sraute 
rels of tungues, sounds, and fins, about 650; number | 


e. . : . Alton 
of barrels of oil, about 525. The whole value otf | Beardstown 
this com.uerce to Marblehead, for the year 1845, 1s | Springfield 


slimated at $123,255 65. 
Tur Barrisa Iypta Corron TRapE. A London | Louisville 

Corres,.O went of Washingt n Unon, all ding to tc he est a 

Culure of e.tt non Graise india, avd to its imporation | Maysville 


. : . ep . 
ry Ein sans, States that the ¢ n umption of East In- ee 
@4 Cotto. hes fdlen off very muca this yer, the de a oe 


&F ase to he present tive be ng almost 100 per © nt 
© Says that i. 


ted St t § 356,618 bags «f cotton; while in 1844, the 


“Onsuuap ton of raw ec tton of Groat Brit.in aud Jreland 


P rons employed in the 


. colton manutactories may a- 
Unt to aw dbon 


Gall shows of tus and a holy and their Wages cannot 
ona ror tweity-five millions steriivg. Toward the 
Oy rh 10) bree Wages, aid the supp ort uf these 1 500,- 
0 whines ngs, tie Unued States furniss tnree- 
De sees a ~ raw materisl—some si) four-filt'ss—and 
adds. vt the globe the rewa ning quarter or fifth. He 





last season. 


| Lawrenceburgh 


St. Louis, Mo. 


’ 

25 y. whe 6 . P 2 1 otal 
1825, England nupocted fom the Uni-| The above we have from returns published and state- | 
| , ’ r ; + . | 

nu ws vee ce in ments made by packers, at the different points, which 

mb. r was nereas. d to 1,158,323 bles. The whole are. of course, subject to correction. 
May ve aver ; : ; ‘sult will not, however, be materially changed. ‘I 
) be sverased at 1,500,000 baies. The vumber 0: | are several places in Illinois abich are not heard from; | 

but we learn from ‘he Telegraph, published at Alton, 
that there will be a falling off, taking the state all through. 


OHIO. 
1345-4. 
240 000 
14,000 
1,700 
2 500 
4.300 
52 000 
3 O30 
1,300 
2,500 
2,000 
5 VOU 
3,000 
5 OVU 
6.000 
40.000 
8,000 
3.800 
700 
20 000 
11.000 
4,000 
5,000 
10,000 
},200 
1,400 
4.000 
2 a00 
INDIANA. 
5 ud 
65 000 
25.000 
13,000 
pore. 
5 000 
8 000 
8 500 
3,000 
3.000 
5 OvUO 
6,000 
2 7uV0 
7.000 
27,000 
ILLINOIS 
37,000 
15 OVO 
16,00) 
16,000 
KENTUCKY. 
63,000 
11.000 
14 00U 
7,000 
2,000 





823,400 


Cincinnati Chronicle, Feb. 27. 


a ‘te | ter number of places at all diminish that ratio. 
Fudieve Weuughi irow'shsi® and orecks, are more frabs. in the interior where there has been a os 
QU inches in diameter, with iron water wheels from ‘larger amount of hogs put up thas there are where the 
-amount jis diminished. y ) 
of soga packed in 1845-6 is not materially different from | former returius, the following remarkable results: 
Below are the results: | 


1844-5. 
196,000 
8.000 
1.500 
1,109 
12,090 
24.000 
550 
800 
1,300 
900 
10,000 
1.500 

2 300 
1,500 

6 000 
32,000 
7.000 
700 
§0U0 
200 
10 0ud 
1,000 
10,000 
7,500 
S00 
1,400 
4 0vu0 
1,000 


— 


800 

45 OvO 
15,000 
9 UU0 
1.0.0 
4 U00 
7. avv0 
6 000 
none. 
SuU 
4,000 
5,000 
1,700 
2 000 
18,000 


16,000 
7,000 
3.000 

13,000 


42 000 
14,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,000 


578 450 


ry. 
Ihe aggregate re- 


Tue GRANARY OF THE West. The means of the “ 
West to sustain a heavy draught upon her for breadstuils 
is plainly seen in the aggregate of her exports of wheat 
Over one million five hundred thousand 


—_——-— —- -— 


There | only three thousand barrels. 


[Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Woot —The United Siates Treasury returns for the 





| 


Oa the viher hand, the number | year ending June 30, 1345, show, as compared with the 


Del.very of wool on the Pennsylvania and New York 


| canals, with the import of Foreign wool into the Uni- 


1845-6.| ted States. 
300,000 | Pennsylvania New York 
19,000 | Canals. Canals. 
4,600 | 1841 3,617,075 
1,30 | 1842 1,268,733 3,355,148 
19.000 | 1543 2,500,789 6,216,400 
41),000 | L844 8,166,968 7.672 200 
1.206 | IS45 3,763,590 9,756,230 
1.900 | Imported into the United States. 

4.000 | Under Over Total 
1,500 | 7 cents. 7 cents. import. 
15,600 1841 14,409,764 596,616 15,006,410 

1 200 | 1342 10.637 251 737,701 14,420,952 
2 a00 | 18413 3 332 654 184,416 3,517,100 
2 030 | 184i 13.808.645 199,763 14,008,408 
9.00 1845 22 382 (197 450,943  23,833.010 

30 000 | 


Thus says the Morning News, a free trade journal, 
9 O00 | since 1842, the import of foreign wool has increased un- 
1,400 der the five per cent. duty, 14,000,900 Ib.; while the do- 
1,200 mestic wool, as furnished by the great sections ot the 
8,000 | country to which the Erie. and Champlain and Penn- 
6 200 | sylvania canals fourm an outlet, bas inereased 9,000,000 
2.000 | Ib. The price has in consequence fallen so low, that the 
7,000 | Engl sh market has become the chief support of values 
8 500 in New York. the 

1,000! AGRicULTURAL statistics oF New York. The N. 
3.000 York Herald publishes from an official source. the Agri- 
4,:-0u | cultural statisies of that state, and gives the following 

6U0 | Aggregates: 


| Acres of improved land in the state, 11,767.276 
1108; Barley under cultivation, 192,503 
63,000 | Bushes of Barley raised, 2,103,704 


15 O00 | Acres «f Peas under cultivation, 117,379 
| “ee 


10.000 Rve suwn, 317,099 
7.000 | Bushels of Rye harvested, 2,926,322 
7.u0u | Acres of Outs sown, 1,026,915 
gv | Bushels of Outs harvested, 26,323,051 
6000; “ Pc as raised, 1,761,503 


1.000 Acres of Beans under cultivation, 16 231 


2 Wu | Bushels of Beans raised, 162 187 
6.000 | Aer s of Buckwheat under cultivation, 255,495 
6.0u0 | Bushels of Buckwheat raised, 3,634 679 
3500 | Acres of ‘T'urnips under culuvation, 15,322 
6,000 | Bushels of ‘Turnips raised, 1,250,332 
99.000 | Acres of Potatoes under cultivation, 255 762 
, | Bushel- ot Potatves raised, 23 653,418 
22.000 | Acres of Flax under cultivation, 46 089 
12 509 | Pounds of Fiax raised, 2 897,062 
2 5yy | Acres of Wheat sown, 1,013,665 
9250}. " W heat harvested, 958,233 
"~~ | Bushels of Wheat raised, 13,391,770 
101.000 | Acres of Corn sown, 595,134 
17,000 | Bushels of Corn harvested, 14,722,114 


7.500 The Trade of New York.—Receipts of flour, wheat 
10,009 | and. Provisions, at the port of New York, for two years, 
5.0.0 | is given as follows, by the Shipping Gazette. 
Down the Hudson. 
833.100 | 1845. 1844. 


Flour, bbls. 1,700,128 1,444,667 

Wheat, bushels, 289.089 29,645 

Lard, kegs, 42,584 69,210 

_ ee Provisions, bbls. 56 472 68,277 

“ ts. 3.151 6.941 

From New Orleans, 

Flour, bbls. 87,702 43.114 

Wheat, bushels, 83,938 110,398 

Lard, kegs, 154,609 307,052 

Provisions, bbls. 59,550 183,581 

tes. 5,737 16,771 

' From other Southern Ports. 

Flour, bbls. 175,257 187,651 

Wheat, bushels, 





234,799 120,825 
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Tue Corron GrowTs oF THe Unitep States.—A | marks in reply to some parts of what he censidered { stood already committed to the whole of Oregon up in his 
late number of the Merchants Magazine contains an ar- | as the most extraordinary speech he had ever heard | to 549 40' before all the world. Mr. H. would zo the a: 
ticle on the cotton trade of the United States from the! jn his life, he begged to ask the senator from North! back to the year 1844, and call the senator's attention by sic 
pen of a Mr. McCay, a distinguished merchant of Geor- | Carolina (Mr. Haywood) one question, which, for| to Mr. Polk’s reply to a committee of the citizens of Mr. F 
j ter accuracy, he had reduced to writing. inci i ir inquiri ; Orege 
It forms the third of a sericsof articles a aye Goes did ‘aot geta beds of the question; but ge in pouks Gert redser ent in alvin le Pot nm ia . Did 
pen. Before Sapna. se aap ana od svchenk gral ‘stance, this whether he had the authority of the! opinions in regard to Oregon also; and this while he that | 
oe ot Soak atta’ acttes eclers in ecticnates made | president of the United States, direct or indirect, was before the nation as a candidate for the seat he party, 
in 1844 tor 1845, in order to show how much confidence | for declaring here that it was his wish to terminate | now occupies. had tic 
may be placed en his speculations. More or less un- the existing controversy with Great Britain by com-} In reply toa question as to the date of the letter, the su 
certainty, he justly remarks, must almays belong to eve- | promise on the parallel of 499) ; Mr. H. said it was the 23d April, 1844 [Mr. H. he did 
sntiel pation, ut this uncertainty has its limits, so| Mr. Haywood, replied that he had already said that} here quoted the letter.] Here Mr. Polk expressed were | 
t when prices are n«turally depressed, or expanded, which, for fear of mistake, he had previously writ | the opinion that the Union ought never to have been ery A 
we may be able to say, they are not a ov oe ten, -_ which he should gon oe the president} “dismembered” by the separation of Texas. Did Texas, 
f ratio between supply and demand. Here is Mr. Me-/| to authorize any senator to make such a declaration | the speech of the senator from North Carolina sus. hames 
Cay’s estimate of last year’s crop in the United States | as that stated by the senator from Indiana was not to| tain the principle of this declaration? Mr. H. would — 
' — actual receipts, the amount of error bears to the apes = em oe of any rhe oe leave it to the world to say. they - 
if whole receipts: : r. sdllen, said he should construe the reply of the ; ; one o 
4 Estimate. Rec'pts. Error. Er. pr. ct. senator from North Carolina into a negative, unless biva Sncenee.quanied the.weter wary A Menlneen We to turn 
ble. 1.000.000 929,000 71.000 8 over ; ’ ought to assert and hold our right of dominion over 
N. Orleans, bis. 1,000, 32:7, ; cs forbidden by the senator himself to do so. . : nti so muc 
Mobile, 560.000 517,000 42,000 8 * Ms. Minsbidiut betes airned d ae the whole territory of the republic.] Who defined you? ° 
y Florida, 205.000 189,c00 16000 9 * on : aces ier Oh a bad h “e ecavored *°| the limits of Oregon? Did not the president himself? they ae 
Georgia, 310,000 296,000 14,000 5 ‘ | prove my ae fom Unio a bad hand at construc-| 47. Fy, here quoted the following passage from the parte, Ay 
; S. Carolina, 360.000 426,000 66,000 15 under | tion. [A laugh. ] president’s message: ‘“‘The extraordinary and wholly 
; N. Caro. & Va. 25,000 38,000 13,000 34 “ Mr. ge ch shall — eer sana inadmissible demands of the British government— Pamseey. 
- - — ion, and consider his answer in the affirmative; an Sontion’ ti : : 
Total, 2,460,000 2,395,000 65,000 3 over. | 1 demand—I demand it as a public right—that he peace a. gt: tary mgpr sire hs 5 last ses: 
The remarkable accuracy of the estimates compared | shall answer the interrogatory put to him. If he sors, and the implied obligation which their acts of that 
with actual receipts will strike every onc, and ive a0! does not answer, lam here ready to deny that he ’ - : . session | 
a fe ‘ f ° let ? . ) seemed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that ified 
almost official character to the Professor's speculations. | has expressed the views of the president. : he United S h ol am 
ing f 1 view of the past to a consideration 7 ’ : no compromise which the United States ought to ac- must 
Passing from the re P ) . Mr. Haywood’s answer was but partially heard, he aff }. With this c ti h ce 
of the future, Mr. M’C. after presenting a series of es- but he was understood to say thot hi stituents cept can be efiected. ith this conviction, the pro- our han 
timates, as to the crop, in different parts of the cou: try, | eH ray Mak His Consiiuen's | position of compromise which had been made and pe ag 
’ Ps ; “ye4q.| bad not sent him there to answer questions put to|*.- eh ig’ d ; bs t] sd in 
constructs the following table of actual receipts for 1844- |) a ony man: but. in regard to the inauiries of rejected was, by my direction, subsequently with. sat there 
% and an estimste for 1846: ~ * J, Porte x i 1e ed ak drawn, and our title to the whole Oregon territory the peer 
‘ 1844. 1845. 1846. the sena “4 a did 1e (Mr. ) wags the | asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by irrefrag- tor (Hu 
N. 0. bls, 832.000 929,000 1,050,500 to 1,250,000 | position that senator did, and was driven to the ne-| aiie facts and arguments.” What did this language Re te 
; 7000 460,( to a 3 ) ! Q> j | 
Mobile, | 468,000 5170 60,000 590,000 | cessity of asking questions here about the opinions of mean? The offer of 49°? What compromise could ed in tt 
Flonda 146,000 189,000 170,000 to 190,000} the president he should quit. [Much laughter. ] Ne make shart of-the Rucsien line of BAO aNF: Dia that unle 
wd , 4 ‘ ‘i : ’ : would f; 
Georgia, 256,000 296,000 200,000 to gente | Mr. Westcolt, here called Mr. Haywood to order, if| 16 not assert our title to be clear and indisputable to on 
‘ . é . . + /€ s 3 nve 
REraiva Rios “BM "i {Sua Mee ploy Sang om tee sony ween We St a Dade Ie 
7. te en ‘ . 3 te , aoe 4: '| H. held the language of the secretary of state to be , 
oa - : | [Increased merriment in some parts of the chamber.] | \: .Aacedi Conesnt.t 
000 2395,000 2,190,000 to 2.570,000 [ wages: . ter virtually the language of the president; and had not oeitte 
pe ni : ' 2,380,000 “7 ann of we tig ee ee ae Mr. Buchanan claimed the whole territory up to 54° Senin 
| ‘ '’? He had Mr. H. here read from the closing ns 
set, cape RMR gale nae amaanl | such demands Nevertheless he might consent, if ol ; ¥ B!ven to | 
-NINTH CONGRESS om oe ae part of Mr. Buchanan’s last Jetter to Mr. Pakenham. tt | 
TWENTY >pogee ig pape ; proper!) ie erg to reply to any Mee yo yer Mr. B. here declared that it was still the opinion of featinae Vb 
oe 8 z a a ‘ae : h ips sed oe bed it. | ow ad often | the president that our title was the best in the world by the se: 
SENATE. a, eu < . nilintio ¢? - a da, that he nto. to the whole territory. Did not the secretary here not he we 
5. Numerous petitions were presented, | C°°e® father humiliating, for the sake of peace ang) . oak for the president? And did not the president . 
March 9. ..’ | good fellowship; but he recognised in no man a right : ; > ‘ The ser 
d inquiries ordered into cause of the frequent fail- aay : see this document before it was sent? And did not 2 
and inquir ; 2 to demand answers from him in his place in the sen- : ‘ Which Mr 
ure of N. Orleans mails, and into the expediency of ‘ the president adopt the language as his own, and Nig sn aa 
enlarging the galleries of the senate chamber. lene : plant himself upon 54° 40’? It was his own doctrine aa eee 
Mr. Semple, on leave, introduced a bill to establish| Mr. .dllen, said he had not demanded au answer a8} —his own position; he planted himself on 54° 40’, rj Ne a 
, io river in the state of Illinois. | @ private or perscnal right, but as a public right.—| and nothing short of that line. Bats ane 
ap armory on the Ohio! in ( Wi : ql kf d & behalf of 
Mr. Semple, presented the joint resolutions of the | | en a yer: — to spea or the president, Mr. H. well remembered that Mr. Polk had not the preate 
legislature of Illmois in favor of continuing the Cum- it w dy pudtic rig Y oD rey by every senator to! been his own first choice, nor that of the senator from dent what 
berland road, and extending the aid of the general Sane’ — authority sd eg Boag 1 he avowal here} North Carolina. Neither of the them had preferred nip itins 
vernment, by donations of land, to certain inter. | made Bey senator toh North Carolina wee, that him for the office of chief magistrate. They both ont the ; 
nal improvements in the state of Illinois. he was the exponent of the views of the president. of preferred another; but he was happy to see “that Mr. him to sis 





On motion of Mr. Speight, the senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill granting alternate sections 
of the public domain, in aid of the completion of 





the United States on a great national question. The 
'gentieman had assumed this; and Mr. A. now again 
asked whether he was in possession of any authority 


Polk had won his way so fast in the regard of the 
senaior as toinduce him to volunteer his defence 
against atiacks of men who never made any. 


£entieman 
that, in th 


. . . 2 . ‘ © . : Yariou : 
certain works of internal improvement in the state Sp Nigga gtr ee Pee But Mr. H. would here say that if the president untae 
of Michigan. > ? = enti’ foley , . | had betrayed the standard of the Baltimore conven- sede ace 

Mr. Wordbridge, resumed his remarks in favor of the = in order - inquire here w hat were the presi- tion to its enemies—he would not do as the senator omuin adly 
eS ee ee from North Carolina had threatened to do—turn bis 


bill. When he had concluded the bil] was laid aside. 
ecial order, Oregon, &c.—~The senate then pro 
oiskel to the consideration of the special order, be- 
ing the joint resolution of the committee on foreign 
relations, proposing to give notice to Great Britain 
of the intention of this government to annul the 
treaty for the joint occupation of the Oregon ter- 
ritory, and the resolutions of Messrs. Hannegan, 
Calhoun, Critlenden, and Colquitt having relation to 
e subject. 
yas oe ery of N. Carolina, resumed and conclu- 
ded the speech which he commenced yesterday.— 
When he had taken his seat— 


Mr. Hannegan, rose to address the senate; but) 


yielded the floor at the request of— 
Mr. Calhoun, who desired to correct an erroneous 


impression which might be conveyed by the remarks 


of the senator from North Carolina, in respect to the | 
rotocol which had been spoken of. If senators | 


urn to it they would find that it contained 
ih : declaration on the part of the British min- 
ister stating the reasons why he did not feel author- 
jzed to go on with the negotiations; and that he had 
applied to his government for further instructions:— 


whether those instructions were received or uot, he| of my speech that it was a speech in favor of arbi- 


could not say; he presumed, however, that they had 
been received. 


Great 


The United States never assented to | 


Mr. Allen, said he had not asked what the opinions 
of the president were. 
Mr. Haywood, said that he was not at all excited. 
He would, however, take leave to observe that he 
did not see anything like a catechism in the rule of 
order. He had not assumed to speak by authority 
of the prcsijent. 
Mr. 4l'en.—- hen the senator takes back his whole 
speech. 
Mr. Hayweed.—| am glad to see my speech takes. 
{Much laughter. ] 
Mr. Allen, (much excited:) With the British! 
[Much excitement and conversation here—as, in- 
| deed, throughout this entire scene—prevented the 
reporter from hearing all Mr. A. said. ] 
Mr. Hannegan, wished the senate to nolice that 
though the senator from North Caroiina had written 
his speech, he had not printed it, so that other sena- 
tors might have itto refer tu in reply. 
to be found in any of the papers. 





brief account of my remarks this morning, has said 


| tration. 


It was not 


Mr. Haywood.—I{ desired that, for fear of mistakes; 
and it seems | was right; for one of the papers, in its 


Mr. Hannegan, said it was quite immaterial whe- 
the proposition thal any part of Oregon belonged to | ther the senator from North Carolina gave a direct 
ritain. Our negotiators had always claimed | answer to Mr. H.’s inquiry or not. The senator had 
In his own letter to the British negotia-| said that there was no meaning in language, no truth 


back upon the president—(for he rather supposed 
the president would care but little if they both turn- 
ed their backs upon him)—but he would denounce 
him as recreant to his own avowed principles—re- 
creant to the weighty trust confided to his hands— 
recreant to the generous confidence on the Amerr 
can people. Mr. H. would not on that account aban: 
don his principles, nor abate one jot or tittle of the 
demand he set up to the whole of Oregon. He 
would speak of those who did in the language of 
truth and feariessness. 

The senator from North Carolina has undertaken 
to give to the senate the language of the resolution 
of the Baltimore convention on the subject of Ore- 
gon: he understood him as professing to read it as tt 
stood: if that was what he professed, what be did 
was unworthy of a senator. 

Mr. Haywood, said. that in reply to this, he would 
read to the senator a partof Mr. Breese’s speect;— 
and he quoted a passage from that speech. 

Mr. Hannegan, resuming, said there was a great 
diflerence between this, as explaired by the senator, 
and the resolution as adopted at Baltimore. He 
would read the resolution as it was. Mr. H. here 
read it, as follows: 

‘Resolved, That our title to the whole of the terrr 
tory of Oregon 1s clear and unquestionable; that no 
portion of the same ought to be ceded to Engiand oF 
any other power; and that the re-occupation o| Ore- 
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the title was not in us. 


. Hannegan, promised not to detain the senate) and that in language strong as that of the holy book 
Me. 5 a | Before the Baltimore convention met he 


very long. 


fore proceeding to make a few re- 


nor truth in man if he had not so committed himself 
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support of the democracy of the Union.” le 
This committed the democratic party to the who 





itself. 
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in his place, and tell in what quarter of the Union 
the names of Texas and Oregon had not flown, side 
by side, upon the democratic banners. Wherever 
Mr. H. had been, it wasso. Texas and Oregon— 
Oregon and Texas—al ways went together. 

Did the senator from N. Carolina flatter himself 
that he could win the applause of the democratic 

arty, and blind their eyes, as he seemed to think he 
had tickled their ears, while he withheld from them 
the substance of what they were contending for? If 
he did he was greatly mistaken. Texas and Oregun 
were twin measures, and they dweit together in ev- 
ery American heart. With all who had gone for 
Texas, and (as he was told) in Texas itself, the two 
names floated together on all the democratic ban- 
ners. And now, when “Texas” was adinitted, when 
they had stretched forth their hands and seized on 
one of the two and secured the prize, did they mean 
to turn about and say, we meant by ‘Oregon’ just 
so much of it as we would afterwards choose to give 
you? They little knew the people of the west if 
they dreamed that they were going to be trampled 
on in that way. 

Let gentlemen look at their own recorded voles in 
favor of taking up the Oregon bill at the close of the 
Jast session, and then let them look at the language 
of that bill, and see if it did not propose to take pos- 
session of Oregon up to 54° 40’, after giving unqual- 
ified notice to Great Britain that the convention 
must cease. At that time we still held Texas in 
our hands; and this was a test question; and every 
man in the senate voted for it save the senator who 
gal there, [understood to refer to Mr. Mc Duffie,| and 
the peerless Huger. And that most excellent sena- 
tor (Huger) had afterwards told him that he had vo 
ted in the negative because it was suggested to him 
that unless he did so the civil and diplomatic bill 
would fail which was then pending; but on further 
conversation and consideration he wished to move a 
reconsideration of the vote, but his friends would not 
consent that it should be done. In the house of re. 
presentatives but four out of the fifty southern demo. 
crats voted against the bill. These were the reasons 
given to him why he should not distrust the south on 
the question of Oregon; the results were now mani 
festing themselves; and let the speech just concluded 
by the senator from North Carolina show whether or 
not he was justified in his distrust. 

The senator put language in the president’s mouth 
which Mr. H. would here undertake to deny: not that 
he appeared here as the champion of the president— 
he claimed no such position. He only defended the 
right: and, personally, he would prefer doing it in 
behalf of the tumbiest man in the country than of 
the greatest. But he weu'd here deny for the presi- 
dent what the senator from North Carolina imputed 


| tongue of a serpent. 


a rr ee + 1 ee 











on the senator and reply that he had far rather be a 
small man seeking a large office, than be a supple 
servient tool, bending before the footstool of power, 
‘and considering it honor enough to run from the back 
stairs of the palace on errands to win the favor of a 
great man. 

Mr. H. would be the last to show to Europe such 
a spectacle as the relinquishment of all Oregon north 
of 49°, and the acceptance of a fine commercial 
treaty with the bonus of free trade. —Free trade, Mr. 
H. said, he dearly loved, but it never should be 
bought by him with the territory. 


It was outrageous in any—and in a western demo- 
erat it would be treason. He did not speak for oth- 
er parts of the Union; but for his own he could 
speak; and this was its sentiment. Free trade—with 
the surrender of Vancouver’s Island and the harbor 
of Nootka—(and be it remembered Britain had ne- 
ver offered to make this a free port—she understood 
its value too well)—what did it amount to? Who) 
did nut know that the opening of her ports was) 
forced from the British government by the frantic 


cries of starving millions? And that the haughty; Taurspay, Marcu 5. Mec. Dromgoole, reported 
aristocracy were compelled to submit to it to save! amendments to the sub treasury bill from the com- 
their lives from the avenging knife of the assassin | mittee on ways aud means, which were ordered to be 
| and their palaces from the toreh? But it was told | printed. ' 
we must put Oregon and the tariff together; that the| Mr. Ramsay, reported a bill for the construction of 
west was to have a market, a vast market for their! a fortification at the mouth of the Gennessee river. 
breadstuffs and pork and beef. Was she? True it} Mr. McKay, from the committee of ways and 
is, (said Mr. H.,) we in the west are born in the | means, reported a bill for the support of the post of- 
woods, but there are some among us who know a| fice department for 1846-7. : 
little, and, among other things, know that, long be-| Mr. Burt, of S. Carolina, reported a bill for the 
fore our supplies could reach the British market, the | establishment of a government asylam for invalid 
granaries of the Baltic and the Black sea and the} soldiers and seamen. ; 
Mediterranean would have been poured into itto} A bill was also reported from the committee on 
overflowing. naval affairs to test certain expermnents of G. N. 
In conclusion, for he would not longer detain the | Taylor. ‘ 
senate, he could only say of the whole toneand| The house on motion of Mr. McKay, went into 
meauing of the speech of the senator from North | committee of the whole. 
Caroiina, that, if it spoke the language and breathed Mr. Hudson, continued and closed a speech upon 
the feelings and purposes of James K. Polk, he had| the merits of the grain trade as bearing upon our 
uttered words of falsehood and spoken with the! own and the English tariff. The speech proved very 
conclusively from tables giving the averages of the 
Mr. Allen, rose to speak; but price of grain iv the grain countries of Europe and 
On motion of Mr. Evans, the senate adjourned till! in the United States for fourteen years, that the pri- 
the 9th. | ces of grain had been cheaper in Europe, to the ex: 
Marcu 9. Mr. Colquitt, arose and expressed re- | tent of trom fifteen to twenty-five per cent., than in 
marks puiting his brand upon the unnamed author of | the United States. Mec. H.’s speech was full of facts 
an article which had appeared in tie Times, (late} and figures, and respectful to all 
U.S. Journa!,) a print published at the seat of 
erpment. 
Mr. Crittenden, spoke in confirmation of Me. C.’s | ply 
words |} ma, wno hag argi 
The Oregon debate, was resumed. | power in congress under the constitution to regulate 
Mr. Evans, oi Maine, arose and spoke in argument any but external comme Mr. P quoted the con- 
against the fact of the American title to the whole | stitution to prove that the position was wrong, and 


Mr. Johnson, of Md , obtained the floor. 
The senate then went into executive session, 
And soon after adjourned. 


Marcu ll. Mr. Benton, presented a memorial 
from army lieutenants acting as regimental adjutants 
praying an additional ration. 

Mr. Webster, presented a petition from certain ci- 
tizens of New York praying that the treaty with the 
the Seneca Indians may be abrogated. 

After a siort discussion on the bill for granting 
public lands to Michigan for internal improvements, 
which was opposed by Mr Niles, as unconstitution- 
al, and advocated by Mr. Cass, and for which Mr. 
Yulee offered an amendment, 

The Oregon debate, was resumed. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, arose and ad- 
dressed the senate in opposition to the exclusive 
claim of the United States to the whole territory. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Breese, 

The senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 











v-| Mr. Petit, said that he held the gentleman’s argu- 
.nd after this he proceed- 

if Mr. Payne, of Alaba- 
ill that there was no 
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{) i r 
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inon tnis 





tohim. If the statement of the senator was true, | 
and the president meant what the senator understood | 
him to mean, then he wasan infamous man. The | 
gentieman from North Carolina had told the senate 
that, in the message, there were here and there in 
various parts of it, ‘stickings in, parenthetically, to 
gratily the ultraisms of the country,” but which he 
hever meant to carry out. The meaning of this 
could only be that the president, in these ‘“stickings 
in,” empioyed false and hollow words to hide his 
real motives aud purposes. What was this but wil- 
fully deceiving the country? If this was true it must 
soon come to light; and then what must be his fate 
but disgrace? ‘lhe story of his mtamy would be cir- 
culated from one end of the land to the other, and 
his perfidious course would sink him in an infamy so 
profound, in a damnation so deep, that the hand of 
resurrection could never reach hin, A traitor to his 
country so superlatively basi: need hope for neither 
forgiveness from Goud nor mercy from man. Mr. H. 
cared uotif the senator from North Carolina was | 
charged with missives from the president; or whe-| 
tier (as he should suspect from the dogmatical style 
Mr. H. sometimes displayed here) he made these as-| 
sertious “on his own responsibility.” 

Mr. Mangum, here cailed Mr. H. to order. | 


Mir. Hunnegan, immediately apologized, saying | 
that, if ne hau used language that was disrespectiui 
lo the senator, 1 had not been his intention. He 
would not, knowingly, forget fora moment the re- 
Spect due to the body and what he owed to himself. 
tie would endeavor to reply in the spirit which the 
fevator trom North Carolina su repeatedly professed, 
deciaring that he meant noihing personal waile he 
Used the plainest language. 

Phe. seusior had told them thal the country had 
been agitaied from one end to the other for the sake 
Ol “putting swali men into large offices.” Mr. H. 
‘ad seen such things before to-day. “Small men in 
large offices!” And the country agitated tor an end 
hke this! Mr. H. had seen small men in large offi- 
ces. ‘There was an old provers which said that 
ins who lived in glass houses should not throw 

Ones: it was true to the letier. Mr. H. might turn 
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of that territory being clear and unquestionable.— | after speaking his hour the committee rose and the 
Before he had concluded, the senate adjourned. | house adjourned. 
Marcu 10. ‘Tie President laid before the senate| pPopay Mancu 6. Jumes McDowell, elected from 
a communication from the treasurer of the United! yjcinis. vice Wan. Taylor, deceased, appeared, 
States transmitting the anuual accounts of the post) qualified. and took his seat. : 
office depariment. Also, a communication from the | * i. Dobbin. submitted a resolution to pay Isaac G. 
postmaster general relative to the contract for carry- | Farlee, a contestant of the seat of hon. John Runk, 
ing the mails to foreign ports. | the pay and mileage of a member of this house tor 
Mr. Pearce, presented a memorial, adopted by 4) the ‘tine included between December 1, 1845, to 
public meeting, composed of both political parties,) worch 4. 1846. inclusive. 
in Queen Anne’s county, Md., in reference to the) 4, Schenck, moved to amend by granting pay also 
Oregon question, and in tavor of “arbitration” or} i, 3. My, Botts, while contesting the seat of Johan W. 
“negotiation and compromise.” Mr. P. introdueed| 705 Ruled out of order. 


the memorial with some sensible and pertinent re Mr. Culver, pointed out the fact that J. G. Farlee 
marks, and bore testimony to the high character and had voted himself against such a grantto J. M. 
intelligence of the memorialisis. He also showed Botts Pp 


that arbitration had been resorted to three several | The resolution of Mr. Dobbin was thea passed by 
times, in reference to territorial rights. 1105 yeas to 46 nays. 

Mr. Fairfield, denied that any question of title had | Mr. Schenck, moved to suspend the rules so as to 
been submitted to arbitration. It was a mere geogra- | introduce a sim:far resolution in favor of J. M. Botts. 
phical line. | Motion negatived by 62 yeas, 110 nays. 


Mr. Semple, bee? vrorhdiy ae . 0 be remodel | After progressing with private bills, the house ad- 
the cuusular establishment of the Uniled States. | journed til! Monday. 


Mr. Diz, from the commitiee on military affairs, ’ 
reported a bill making a change in the pay depart-| Monpay, Marca 9.—dlabama memorial. Mr. 
ment of the army. Payne, presented a memorial of the legislature of 

Oregon —Ou motion of Mr. Johnson, of Md, the | the state of Alabama, praying the establishment of 
sevate proceeded to the consideration of the special) a national armory at Tuscaloosa, in said state. Re- 
order of the day, and the Oregon debate was re-| ferred to the committee on military affairs. 
sumed. | Mr. Dargan, presented sundry memorials of the 

| 
} 





Mr. Evans, resuined and concluded his speech | legislature of the state of Alabama— 
against the extreme claim which has been set up te} Asking the reduction of the price of the public 
the whole of the Oregon territory, and in nies sce mei swe n — state. Referred to the committee on 
vur title up ta 499, as derived from the purchase of | public lands. 
pe hg Mr. E. said, in conclusion of his ral be Asking the extension of the pre-emption laws.— 
ject, thathe had not made up his mind for what) Referred to the committee on public lands. 
iorm of notice he should vote, or whether he should| Asking an appropriation for the improvement of 
vote for any. He intended, however, to vote against| Mobile bay. Heferred to the committee on com- 
all questions which declared that our title was clear; merce. i 
aod aaquestionable, and which intimated that there | Ohio memorials. | Mr. McDowell, of pre Leung 
should be no compromise of the question. He be-| ed certain resolutions of the legislature of that s os 
lieved that it would be best to make Oregon an in-| asking an appropriation for the a amy ¢' . 
dependent nation, and to sustain the country with an | canal arouod the fails of the Ohio river, on the In- 
independent form of government. diana side. Referred to ibe commitie on commerce. 
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Madison papers. Mr. Dromgoole, from the select 
committee, on leave, reported a bill to provide 
for the purchase of the manuscript papers of the 
late James Madison, formerly President of the United 
States. Read and committed. : 


River and harbor bill. The house went into com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Mr. Farrin, of Ohio, continued the debate upon 
the bill, and contended that there was power in the 
constitution to make appropriations for works of in- 





The bill proposes to pay Mrs. Madison $25,000 | 


for the purchase of all the unpublished manuscript 
papers of Mr. Madison in her possession, upon her 


‘to works of internal improvement. 


ternal improvement. 
Mr. Gordon, of N. York, next spoke in opposition 
When he con- 


delivering the same to the secretary of state and | cluded, the floor was given to 


conveying title thereto to the United States, and de- 
scribing the said papers in the conveyance. 

National Reformers. Mr. Herrick, presented the 
memoria! of the National Reform Association of the 
United States. Mr. H. in offering the memorial, took 
oceasion to remark that the memoria! was sent fro: 
the city of New York; that it related to the public 
lands; that it was a question that had excited of late 


much attention, and the reasoning of the memorial | 
was clear; that some action relative to this great in | 


heritance was indispensable; that speculators were 
now abroad, and the time not distant when the lands 


would be engrossed, unless speedy action be had.—_ 


The memorialists desire that the public lands be 
held, as they now are, by the whole people; and that 
any person who has no lands be allowed to take and 
use a smal! quantity, and possess the right to sell at 
any time his improvements; but, in no instance, to 
sell to any person possessing any other Jand, and 
thereby creating a great lended aristocracy. 


Mr. H. moved that the memorial be referred to 
the committee on the public lands, and that it be 
printed. 

The question was divided, and the reference was 
carried without opposition. On the question to print, 
there were 50 in the affirmative and 56 in the nege- 
tive. Noquorum. Ona new count, there was in 
favor of printing 53, against it 76. So the house re- 


Mr. Gentry, of Tenn., when the committee rose. 

Mr. Henley, moved that when the house adjourn it 
adjourn to meet at I] o’clock. Agreed to. 

The house adjourned. 

Wepwnespary, Marcu Ill. The house without a 
quorum went into committee of the whole. 

River and and harbor bill. Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 
was called to the chair and the debate was continu- 





ed. 

Mr. Gentry, of Tenn., addressed the house in re- 
ply to Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, and some other 
members, upon the question of internal improve- 
ment. 
| Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, followed in opposition to 
(the bill and against a latitudinarian construction of 
|the constitution. If the internal improvement sys 
tem was to be engrafted upon the general government, 
he, for one, would infinitely prefer the system of 
distribution, as supported by Mr. Clay and his adhe- 
rents. 

Mr. Root, of Ohio, defended the biil. 

| Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, denied the constitution- 
/al power to nmprove harbors and rivers. 

| Mr. G. W. Jones, of Tenn., next obtained the floor 
and proceeded to make a long exposition of the con- 
staltution. in which instrument, he said, he could find 
nothing which would enzble him to vote for the bill 
now before the house, or any of the amendments 
which had been proposed. He said he might be call- 








fused to print the memorial. ed straight laced, but there was not one single pro- 
River and harbor bili. Mr. Tibbatts, moved that the vision in the bill which was authorized by the con- 
house go into committee of the whole on the state of | stitution. 
the Union. The motion prevailed. Anattemptwas| Tie floor was given to Mr. Constable, of Md., and 
made to lay aside the river and harbor bill and pro-| the committe rose and house adjourned. 
ceed to the consideration of the bill for establishing 
a territorial government in Oregon. 
Mr. Stanton, of Teun., who was entitled to the’! 
floor, deciimed to yield it, and the merits of the river | From the Delaware Journal, of March 3. 
and haroor bill were discussed by Mr. 5S, whoaim- yt becomes our melancholy duty to record the 
ed to occupy a position somewhere between the ex- | geaih of the Governor of Delaware, Major Thomas 











THOS. STOCKTON, GOV. OF DELAWARE. 








tremes of the various opinions which lave been ad-| Stockton, who suddenly expired last evening, whilst | 


vanced upon this subject. sitting in a chair in the office of the clerk of the 


men in all; when in February, 1813, he was ordered 
to unite his company with the three companies of 
Captains Hindman, Nicholas, and Biddle, at Philg. 
deiphia, all under marching orders for the Canadian 
frontier, the seatof war. This detachment, which 
on the march, was increased by the addition ofa 
fifth company, under Captain Ogden, of New Jersey 
was marched to the frontier under the command of tie 
gallant Colonel (now Major-General) Scott; who at 
that early period, contracted a friendship for Capt. 
Stockton, which he still retains. 

“The march, at a bad season, and over bad roads, 
proved a very harrassing one, both ta officers and 
soldiers, neither of whom were in a condition, even 
at the commencement of it, to regard the prospect 
of a long march of hundreds of miles, through a 
country of which portions were still almost a wil- 
derness, with any particular satisfaction. 


“The circumstances of the government were em- 
barrassing—the war was in its commencement, and 
the military department of government was verry 
hadly organized, and still worse administered. There 
was no paymaster attached to Scott’s company; and, 
in consequence, neither soldiers nor officers hai re. 
ceived pay for several months. The soldiers were 
destitute of money, and were unable to procure the 
various comforts and luxuries, scarce even the ne- 
cessaries, of life. ‘Their dissatisfaction soon led toy 
state of things which might have ended in the most 
serious eonsequences, bul which, in the result, only 
exhibited in striking colors, the thorough discipline 
which Capt. Stockton had established in his com- 
pany, although so recently formed, and the perfect 
contidence which his men reposed in him,—t might 
say the affection with which they regarded him. The 
spirit ‘of dissatisfaction became a mu ‘inous one, and 
at Greenbush, New York, a large majority of the 
battalion united in framing and signing (in way of a 
round robbiny en address to Col, Scott, in which they 
stated their grievances, and declared their determi- 
ination to march no further until their claims on the 
government were satisfe}. Upon this round-robbin 
were found the names of soldiers belonging to every 
company, except Stockton’s. Nota man of his com- 
pany had signed it; not one of thew had yet breath- 
ed a murmur of complaint: not one of them was 
willing, by such an act of insubordination, to disho- 
nor a captain vpon whom each looked as his best 
friend. ‘Their fidelity was not less honorable to 
them than to their commander; nor was it over-look- 
‘ed. The mutinous spirit was easily quelled by the 
gallant Scott; and when this was effected, and the 





Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., offered an amendment of | Orphans’ Court. His health has been invariably 
$500,000 for the improvement of the Tennessee rm- | good; we saw him 1 our cily but a few days since: 
ver. He argued, in defence of this amendment that | and it may be supposed the sad news was as unex- 
if it was constitutional to appropriate money for the | pected, as it will be deeply regretted. It is useless 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi rivers, it was also|to attempt to eulogize his character; noble, gener 
constitutional to appropriate money for the feeders | ous, and high-minded, he won the esteem and respect 
of the Mississippi, or of any of the large rivers. lof all who knew him; brave, patriotic, and gallant, 

Mr. Thomasson, of Ky., closed the discussion for} he early enlisted in the service of his country, and 
the day in ap earnest speech in defence of the bill | distinguished himself as a soldier, who knew no dan- 
and of all works of internal improvements. He was} ger when battling for the cause of justice and lber- 
severe vpon Mr. Payne, of Alabama, for remarksjty. Elected by the free suffrages of his fellow- 


made by him upon certain states charged wil: swind- | citizens to the first place in the commonwealth, he | 
ling, and at the same time with defending these | has nobly discharged his duty, and conferred dignity | 


[Mr. Payne dis- | and honor upon the office. 


works for internal improvement. or t , 
At this time, whilst mourning for the dead, it may 


claimed being personal,} and Mr. Thomasson closed} 


with a defence of the contemplated improvements | be well to recall part of the eventful history of that | 


in the Portland and Louisville canal, either by en-| man, whose name is associated with the memories of 

larging the one now in use or making a new canal.) Kickwoud and Haslet, and whose gallant deeds are 
Mr. Farrin, of Ohio, obtained the floor and the | recorded upon the escutcheon of his native state. 

committee rose. | “Ia the year of 1812, Thomas Stockton applied for 


, ,and received his commission as a captain in the 

Distribution of land. Mr. McConnell, then said he army of tie United States. He was ee son Pi 
rose to a privileged question. Some time since he had) veteran of the revolution; and the first peal of the 
given notice of his jatention to move for leave to in- ‘trumpet which aroused the old soldier, had already 
troduce a bill to provide a home for every Man, | cent ihe son to the field. At the very time—in fact, 
maid, widow, boy, and girl in the United States; and} a ij,ost at the very moment—when the old general 
he now asked leave to introduce that Dill. | was in arms to repel the British from Eikton, the 


No objection being made, he introduced his bull, | young captain, through blood and fire, and the wreck | 


he te of which A bul Lo grant tothe head of f'expioung magazines wa leading is men over 
’ ’ ’ »* ; le ra:parts of Fort George. 
ceeding one hundred and sixty acres of public land.” | “Sitlens the war was dalinond with Great Britain 
The bill was read the first and second time, under) j,, 1319. (18th of June,) Thomas Stockton, then just 
the form prescribed by the rules. ; entering his thirty-second year, was, and had been 
Mr. Gordon, moved that the bill be laid on the ta- | ¢,. two or three years, prothonotary of the court of 
ble. . : , /Common Pleas of New Castle county. The office 
Mr. McConnell. No, sir; no, sir. No laying my) was ihen a lucrative one; at all events, the emolu- 
bill on the table. Puen tke —— rps the ments exceeded the pay of a captain in the army, at 
bill be committed; on which, Mir. Gordon not press- ihe time; and he was a married man, with a young 
ing the motion to lie, aan een, wee Commmntia’. ‘family springing up around him. He did not stop to 
The house adjourned. _weigh the value of his office or the peace and com- 
Turspay, Marcu 10.—Rivers and harbors. Mr. fortof his own happy home. He iunmediately re 
Wentworth, offered a resolution to close the debale | signed his office, aud exchanged it for a captain’s 
upon the river and harbor bill on Tuesday of next | commission. He bade adieu to his home and family, 
week. Adopted bya vote of 10666. _, and became acquainted with the labors and suffer 
Mr. Henley, of Indiana, moved the printing of | ings of a soldier. He was assigned to the third regi- 
thirty-five thousand extra copies of the report of the | ment of aruilery, under Col. Macomb, and ordered 
commissioner on patents, without the list of patents, | to recruit his own company, which the immediately 


and 7,000 extra copies with the list. Agreed 10, | proceeded todo. He recruited chielly in Delaware 
yeas 143, nays 36. jand New Jersey, until his company numbered 74 


'achievements of the war. 


troops again on the march, the captains of the other 
companies united in requesting Col. Scott to pay 
'Capt. Stockton’s men their arrears, as a reward for 
| their good conduct, and not to pay their own men, 
by way of punishment for their bad behaviour.— 
They were, however, all paid. 

“The battalion marched to Oswego; and thence 
proceeded in batteaux along the shores of lake On- 
tario, to Fort Niagara, on Niagara river, just at its 
outiet on lake Ontario, and almost immediately op- 
posite the strunz British post of Fort George, then 
garrisoned by a force of 300 men— British soldiers. 
Canadian militia, and Indians—under Gen. Vincent. 

“The troops under Scott remamed at Fort Niaga- 
ra for about ten days, recruiting the strength ex- 
hausted by their long march, and waiting for the 
forces under General Dearborn, and Commodore 
| Chauncey’s squadron, in which they arrived. On the 
27th of May, by a combined effort of the nava! and 
military forces, an attack was made upon Fort 
George, and it was taken by storm. The military 
forces were obliged to land on the rocky beach of 
| Ontario, ata spot two miles distant from Fort George, 
'calied ‘I'wo-mile creek, where was a British buttery 
| that commanded the landing. ‘This battery was si- 
'lenced by the fire from some of Chauncey’s schoon- 
ers, which advanced for that purpose; and immedi- 
ately Col. Scott, with his five compamies, backed by 
a battalion of rifles, under Major Forsyth, 600 mea 
in all, and followed by Boyd’s and Winder’s brigades, 
in support, dashed up to the landing in their bat- 
teaux, holding each from thirty to forty men. The 
landing of these troops was oue of the most perilous 
The British battery was, 
indeed, silenced; but the moment the balteaux ar- 
rived within gun-shot of the lauding, a tremendous 
fire of musketry was opened upon them from fifteen 
hundred British suldiers, Canadians, and Indians, 
drawn up in line of battle in a piece of woods, 


| 
| 











| which skirted the lake and concealed them from 


view. The fire was incessant; the waler was actu- 
ally lashed into foam by the bullets; and the ollicers 
of the schooners, looking on at a distance, com- 
pared the effect to that of a violent hail-storm falling 
on the jake, and declared that lor a time, it inter 
cepted their view of the boats, and led them to fear 
that not a man in the batteaux could escape with 





life. 
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“Yet through this terrible fire, through this hail- 
storm of bullets, winged with wounds and death, the 
American troops pushed on, our Delaware captain 
striving to get the lead; until suddenly, when his 
boat’ was within a few fathoms of the shore, it 
grounded upon a rock and stuck fast. Thirteen of 
the crew were already killed or badly wounde.. To 
remain in the boat would have been death to all,— 
for it was the very focus of the British fire,—and, 
what appeared, perhaps, worse to the brave Stockton 
and his gallant men, it would have deprived them of 
the honor of being among the first to land. Stock- 
ton sprang up and ordered his men to jump over- 
board and wade to the shore. As he rose to lead 
them, his sword was struck out of his hand by a 
bullet, and sank in the lake. He snatched up an- 
other sword from the side of a dead sergeant lying 
in the bottom of the boat, and immediately leaped 
into the lake, and made for the shore, his men—all 
at least who were not disabled—following him. He 
charged with them through the water, which was 
up to his middle; formed the remains of his company 
on the beach, with the other companies, now landed; 
and was immediately ready to obey Scott’s daring 
order to the men of his command, to charge up the 


bank, and disiodge the enemy, more than double their | 


number, from the wood. ‘The British retreated, and 
fell back upon, and behind the fort; where, strongly 
reinforced by the garrison, they again formed into 
line, as if determined to risk a battle. But the 
Americans were also reinforced by the landing of the 
supporting brigades; and they were wheeled into 
column and ordered to charge. The enemy, how 
ever, refused the engagement and rapidly retired; as 
did those who were in charge of the Fort. But be- 
fore abandoning the latter, they set fire to the bar- 
racks, and laid trains with lighted fuses to the maga- 
zines, with the hope of blowing up the Americans, 


as they entered to take possession of the fort. The | 


duty of taking possession was assigned to Captains 
Hindman and Stockton. As they approached the 
fort, one of the magazines biew up, destroying seve- 


ralof .he British as they retreated from the fort, but | 


not injuring any of the Americans. But as the dan- 
ger from other explosio: s was obvious and imminent 
Stockton volunteered, or gallantly obeyed his com- 
mander’s order, to enter the fort and remove the 
ramaining fuses; and this perilous Guty he imme- | 
diately performed, assisted by Capt. Hindman and 
one of nis own men, Joshua Alien, a brave sol- 
dier, who is still alive, and whose testimony as to 
this and other matters affecting his old commander | 
has been given. This heroic achievement is men- | 
tioned in the terms of praise which it merits, by 
Gen. Scott, an immediate witness—in fact the com- | 
mander of the advance, by whom the battle of Fort 
George was really fought and wou.” 





BRITISH CORN 


eee, 


LAWS. 


From an early period, certainly as far back as | 
Henry V1., the principle of protection to home grown | 
corn, has been maintained by the laws of England. | 
The sliding scale of duties on imported corn is by no | 
means a modern or recent contrivance. In the reign 
of James J., the importation of foreign wheat was | 
prohibited, when the price in the English market) 
was below 32s. per quarter; and in the reign of | 
Charles I]., when the commerce of England became | 
more extended, it seems a complete sliding scale was | 
established, the duty on foreign wheat being 16s., | 
when the price here was 53s. per quarter, or under; | 
83. when between 53s. end 80s.; and when above the, 
last price all amports to be allowed free. The same 
line of policy may be traced pervading the whole of 
the succeeding changes in the laws until 1773, when | 
hey assumed a more constant and regular shape.— 
The first act for regulating the rates of duty was 13th 
George IIL, ¢. 48. Previous to the passing of that | 
acl, the statutes or orders in council on the subject, | 
Were rather dictated by circuinstances, such as pros- 
Perous and deficient harvests, than any intelligible 
aid tiled principles. Usually, a greater quantity 
corn was grown than was required for home con- 
Sumption. When there was a searcily, the exporta. 
on of all kinds of grain was prohibited, and even 
Cunties offered for importations from abroad. When, | 
i the olher hand, there was a glut in the country, | 
ounties were re-oflered for its exportation. By the | 
*cLof 43 George JIl., the duty was 24s. 3d. when 
Wheat was under 5Us. per quarter, and when the 
Price was at or above 54s. the duty was 6d. ‘These 
ales seemed to have been fixed with a view of keep- 


| 


} 
} 


6 ‘he price of wheat as nearly us possible at 5Us. 
s quarler—which, regarding the greater value of 
ee in those days, would probably be about equal 
os. the quarter at the present ume. Shortly al-| 
' the commencement of the last great war, the 


‘Vol was raised, and when the price was below 63s. 
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| per quarter, the duty on foregin wheat was 30s. 34., | place upon individual account, but which will be 
falling to 73d. when the price reached 663. These | deterred by meeting so large and controlling a com- 
duties were advanced soon afterwards, aud in 1815) petitor in market, is a question worthy of considera- 
Mr. Robinson succeeded in passing an act absolute- | tion. It may be too late to obviate the error. The 
‘ly prohibiting the importation of foreign wheat un-| benevolence of the purpose will hardly compensate 
til the price in our markets had been, for three con for the suffering that may be occasioned by such an 
‘seculive months, above &Us. per quarter. Another | adverse result. The extent of the purchase made 
law was passed in 1822, prohibiting the importation | on behalf of the government, we suspect has been 
of foreign wheat when the prices were at or under | exaggerated. The New York Herald, for instance, 
70s. per quarter, admitting it when between 70s. and | states that the Barings, the house thatthe British go- 
80s. ata duty of 12:.; when between 80s. and 85s. | vernment have employed to make their purchases, 
ata duty of 5s.; and when above 85s. at a duty of Is. | through the agency of Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & 
This law, however, never came into effect, as it was | Co.,of New York, have purchased an immense quan- 
provided that its operation should be delayed until | tity of corn in the western country, where it remains 
wheat rose above 80s. per quarter, which did not oc- | on storage, waiting the opening of navigation for 
cur before another took place. Early in 1827 Mr | shipment to the seaboard. The quantity ordered by 
Canning brought forward a series of resolutions fo. | the government is said to be 2,500 000 bushels. 


| yUrpos ormi mn te ’ i 
the purpose of forming them into acorn law. He! Phe United States will hardly feel the abstraction 
proposed a sliding scale nearly similar to one after. | 


: See 2 of this quantity, from the immense product of the 
wards carried by the Wellington cabinet, and which | aptyete : the ecautee although Reding Pag von, He 
remained in force until Sir Robert Peel’s bill in 1842, market for even that quar tity, will make an immense 
' ee ? q ae . “ aie Be . | ¢g . ’ « Ala ‘ : 
which now regulates the admission of foreign corn. | difference in the value of the crop, to the producers. 
| The influence of a modification of the British corn | The last year was unfavorable for the production of 
1} , j enrollee : y > y tY Joe rs - ée : 
| sig 8 aed to the project apres by igh. eel fadian corn, although favorable for all other grains. 
“abt ye "it eae 7 Parliament, would not be so |Some of the states, and especially South and North 
sensibly felt rs the United States, as wheat growers Carolina, will require supplhes from neighboring 
have been induced to suppose. Repeating this fact) 


states for the subsistence of their population and 
over and over, has made but little impression upon | gtock, Yet the general product of the country even 


the public. Agriculturists were tolu ten times to| under these drawbacks, amounted to the neighbor- 
once, to the contrary, that all that was wanting was! hood of FouR HUNDRED MILLIONS OF BUSHELS > The 
“free trade” and a repeal of the corn laws. Weil, | foreign demand for three or four millions of bushels 
Mr. Peel announces in parliament that his modifica- | jg put one per cent. from the corn-cribs of the coun 
tion will take effeet so soon as parliament shall affirm | try. And yet this foreign bentey “we this one sae 
his project, and that there is said now to be no doubt | cent., has had the «fleet of raising the value of the 
avout it, and what effyct has this announcement upon | article in the market at least twenty per cent. on an 
our flour market? Have prices bounded upwards? average, and in some places thirty to forty per cent. 
Is there a sudden demand for our flour, to take ad- An advance of ten cents per bushel on one-fourth of 
vantage of the reduction of dutie-? |the quantity of corn raised in the country, which 
| On the contrary, if there has been any change | ig certainly a moderate computation for what the 
produced by the assurances thus given, flour has re- producers have of the article for sale, would amount 
ceded in price, and the market is heavier than be- | tg pey mILLions OF DOLLARS. we 
fore the arrival of the Cambria with the intelligence The capabiities of this country for produemg In- 
And this too, notwithstanding the admitte ! sear- dian corn, provided a fair price and steady demand 
city of grain this year, in all the grain growing coun- | could be obtained for the article would be immense 
tries of Europe,—and notwiihstanding that large ; we 
orders for rye, barley, and cheap grain for continen- = — 
tal ports are now in England. DEBATE IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF 
It is seldom that superior qualities of wheat can- PEERS. 
not be shipped from Dazitic at 75 to 80 cents per ae Obi 
bushel, the freight on which to England would not 
be over half what would have to be paid on wheat) ON RELATIONS WITH THE UMITRD.STAEHS: 
from the United States. From Odessa and other) The subject of the course pursued by ministers in 
ports of the Mediterranean, it can generally be had relation to the annexation of Texas, and in the di- 
at from 50 to 60 cents per bushel. plomacy in regard to Mexico, was broached in the 
Whilst the price of wheat declined in our ports, chamber of peers on the 12th of January, by count 
on the announcement of Sir Robert Peel’s policy in | Peter, who maintained that ministers should have 
relation to dulies upon grain,—and the demand sub | aided the annexation of Texas, instead of yielding 
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'sided,—on the contrary, at Hamburg, Rotterdam, to the demands of England in opposing wt. This 
Antwerp, Odessa, and indeed all tie ports of the called up the minister of foreign affairs, whose pre- 
continent that we have heard from, the price ot vious triumphs during the session had already won 
grain advanced on receiving the same intelligence. | him so many acclamations. He evidently approach- 


At Rotterdam, for instenee, wheat advanced full two (ed this subject with the utmust caution, and called 


shillings sterling per quarter,—at Antwerp, three | up bis most formidable powers to meet it. It was a 
shillings. ‘theme which jea to the recollection of former as- 
Why is this? For the best reason in the world.— | sociations—popular attachments and popular aver- 


If to the price that wheat at this time commands in sions. It re quired also an expanded view of political 
this country, be added freight, insurance, and char- | telations, ‘The subject was full of interest. A 


'ges to Engiand, and then add the duly which Sir | sketch of the discussion will show that it compares 


Robert Peel proposes stili to exact, and it amounts | with the proceedings in our congress to advantage. 
to more than can now be obtained for the article | It will be seen that the course of ihe ministers is in- 
there. On the contrary, from the continent, cost and | dignantly condemned not only by Thiers, the leader 
charges enable them to realize a profit. lof the Liberals, but also by M. Berryer, the great 
Lord Ashburton, in a jate speech on the corn Jaw | Ofator of the Legitimists. The extremes of both 
question, deciared that Great Britain could not ex.| Parties unite to remonstrate against a policy so 
pect supphes of grain from the United States; and humbling to France, so subservient to England. 
‘‘we could not have a better proof of this,” said his M. Guizor said—I have no hesitation in declaring 
lordship, “than the fact that at this moment Ameri- that the French government desired the independ- 
can corn could come here, through Canada, at aj ence of Texas, aod advised Mexico to recognise it. 
duty of four shillings; and yet, if the returns were | That independence was admitted Dy the U. States in 
examined, it would be found that nine-tenths of the | 1837, by France 1833, and by England in 1840.-- 
foreign corn in England was from the Baltic, though | We had concluded a treaty of commerce with ‘Texas: 


‘the duty on corn from its shores was filteen shillings | We had interests intermingled with hers: and we had 
‘a quarter. This was entirely owing to the low price | a right lo advise her to pursue what appeared to us 
‘of jabor in the north of Europe.” 


| to be, for her and for us, the best condition of inde- 
InpiAN conn. Circumstances are propitious for| pendence. We therefore recommended her to re- 


the introduction of this nutritious and cheap ingre-) main independent. Not only we were consistent 
dievt fur bread into Kugland and Ireland, and for; with our policy, but we consulted therein the in- 
the sake of suffering humanity, it is fervently to be |terests of France, particularly in her commercial 
hoped that \he opportunity may be improved. Let) relations, as hereafier Texus might offer us great 
the poor be provided with cheap wholesome food, | advantages in the way of markets for our goods.— 
if the earth is susceptible of producing it. We shail) France tad, besides, a great political interest in the 
look with some feeling, as well as curiusily, to see| independence of Texas. It is the interposition of 
the resultof Mr. Foster’s movement in puriiament| ao independent state in the midst of the United 
upon the subject of the British government having | States. 

made heavy purchases of lud:an corn for their army | There are in America two races—the Spanish and 
and navy, aud with a view to the wants of Irejand. | tie Anglo-American. It is our interest that the 
Whether government coming into the market as aj former shall not be oppressed by the latter, and the 
buyer or seller to very heavy amount, may not have | independence of Texas would have the effect of 
a tendency to obstruct to even a still greater than | jessening the chances of a conflict between the two 
that amount, the exportation that would have taken) It is in fact advisable to multiply in America the 
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number of independent states; it is the most favora- 
ble condition for liberty and for the develapment of 
prosperity and peace. The division of Europe into 
a number of independent states has largely contri- 
buted to the development of European prosperity. Al! 
intelligent minds have invariably protested against 
the establishment of a universal monarchy in Eu- 
rope, and a universal republic would not be better 
for it. This is one of the ideas which has influenced 
our conduct towards Texas, and this idea you may 
rely on it will prevail. Our commercial and political 
interest would suffer materially by the foundation of 
a governmental unity in America. The annexation 
of Texas has not always been a favorite idea with 
the United States, there was for a Jong time much 
hesitation and doubt felt on the subject; in fact, in 
1837, the cabinet of Washington gave a positive re- 
fusal to it. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
French cabinet should have adopted a course in the 
questign, which was for a long time that followed 
by th¢ United States themselves. It has acted wi'h 
the greatest reserve, leaving perfect freedom for the 
future wishes of the Texan people. It has taken 
care not to give the question more importance than it 
deserved, has refused to compromise France in the 
matter, and in fact refused to guarantee the indepen- 
dence of the new republic. Such has been the con- 
duct of the government, and we consider that our 
policy has been perfectly prudent, and in conformity 
with the interests of our country. 


With regard to the last message of the president 
of the United States, | may add that we are on the 
best footing with that country, and hope to remain 
so We wish to be true and good friends to them. 
The United States are not, however, what they were 
fifty years ago, demanding continual support from 
us. They have increased, they have prospered, they 
have taken their p!ace among the powerful of the 
earth. We rejoice at it, for their greatness accords 
with our wishes, and it is advantageous for the part 
they are called on to perform. We rejoice at the 
future destinies of the United States. We admire 
what there is of great and noble in their institutions; 
they will exercise an immense influence on the mo 
ral destinies of the human race. But our policy 
must be suited to what the United States are at the 
present day. Noone can be astonished that we 
watch their progress with a vigilant eye. It is both 
our duty and our right to take into consideration 
these new and important facts. Even if prudence 
did not recommend us to foijlow this course, the 
message of the United States would point it to us. 
I perceive two grave matters in the words of the 
president. The first is thatthe United States do 
not wish to take part for or against any one in such 
discusssons as may divide European states. We 
knew this, for we have experienced it, and other 
European states might also have done the saine.— 
The United States are unwilling to be the ally of any 
European governinent. I[ do not blame them, bat, 
ou the contrary, | consider them to be in the right. 
I recognise the legitinate character of our own 1t30- 
lated policy. It cannot be surprising that the United 
States do what we were content to do—remain at- 
tached exclusively to the national interest. What 
they observe is a good policy for them as for us—to 
admit no alliance through sentiment or through the 
memory of former deeds. 

The second part which [ have remarked is that 
the United States reject all European influence in 
the continent of North America 
strange one. ‘‘here are in that continent other in 
dependent sta es, which also have their rights, We 
have relations and treaties with those states, aud we 
have the right to maintain those treaties. ‘Phe lan- 


guage of the president goes far beyond the limits of | 


ihe right of one people over another, however great 
it may be. 
which we have with the other states of North Amc- 
rica we shall maintain—it is our right, and we shal! 
make use of it without any sentiment of hostility 
towards the United States, but, on 


so long professed ior them, without giving them any 
subject of umbrage, but, also, without being stopped 
by illegitimate pretensions. (Loud cries of hear, 
hear.) We have before us a great exomple coming 
from the United States themselves. In the midst of 
the gigantic conflicts which the French revolution 
had given birth to in the world, Washington con- 
ceived the idea of being neither the enewy hor the 
ally of Frauce, but of guarding, with respect to her, 


a full nentralily, without, in any respect, allerirg | 


the amicable relations which existed. He believed 
tat it was possible to have his country avopt a po- 


licy perfectly independent of France, and yet remain | 


on terms of perfect friendship with her; uot only did 
he think his plan possibie, but he etlected il; he dic 


80, too, iv the teeth of the popular wind which then | 


prevailed, and which tended to engage the United 


i . } 
This maxim is a 


The commercial and political relations | 


the conirary, | 
with these sentiments of good will which we have | 


States in a struggle against France. He succeeded, 
| repeat, and in my opinion he rendered an immense 
and lasting service to his country. We have no po- 
pular wind which drives us to this extremity, but 
| believe that the policy of Washington ought also 
to govern the French cabinet; and, for my part, as 
long as I shall have the honor of a seat in the coun- 
cils of the crown, ! shall endeavor to preserve be- 
tween France and the United States relations of the 
most sincere and affectionate kind, whilst I, at the 
same time, maintain, with them or without them, 
the full independence of the policy of France. In 
doing that we shall be understood and approved of, 
1 hope on the other side of the Atlantic; | know the 
empire of popular enthusiasm, but I also know that 
all modern free states, whatever may be their in- 
ternal constitution, repose every thing on this 1dea— 
that in spite of the errors and prejudices of the mo- 
ment, Justice and good sense ultimately prevail.— 
The organization of the free states of modern times 
rests on this hope, and [ trust that the U. States will 
not be the first to give a contradiction to this most 
salutary expectation. (General marks of approba- 
tion 

On the 20th, Mf. Thiers discussed the question in 
the chamber of deputies, in a speech which added 
much to his fame as an orator and a politician. He 
commenced with a bitter preamble directed against 
M. Rollin, in which he asserted, that from the pe- 
riod that he consecrated himself to the service of 
his country, he has never ceased to be a partisan of 
|constitutional monarchy. But that when he pre- 
| ceived that the present dynasty departed from its 
| English model, he entered the ranks of the opposi- 
tion, although he always remains firm in his consti- 
tutional principles. 


M. Thiers went on to say. ‘‘After these observa 





briefly on the annexation of Texas. That country 
was annexed to the United States, to the great dis- 
pleasure of England, and, as far as can be judged 





great dissatisiaction of France. 
resistance of the latter country has deeply offended 


tions on a secondary matter, | shall proceed to speak | 





from the conduct of the French ministry, to the | 
It appears that the | 


‘the Americans, and, according the message of pre- | 


/sident Polk, it would seem that if our relations with 
‘the United States are pacific, they are not extraor- 
| diaarily friendiy. 


Tne following is the jJanguage of | 


‘that official document: “It must not be forgotten that | 


annexation was obtained in spite of the intervention 
|of the diplomatic agents of the European powers. 


|freedom of the seas, has sought to prevent this re- 
sult. We ought to rejoice at having triumphed over 
| British and French intervention in such an energetic 
_and efficacious manner.” I do not make mysell the 
_judge of these words; but still it isa fact that at 
| the same time that we are exchanging with England 
words of the most lively intimacy, our relations with 
| America are becoming, if not hostile, less friendly. 


/matier to be regretted, but under present ones I 
|look upon it as must unfortunate. You are aware 








ven 


good reason could have excited the opposition of the 
cahinet to the annexation? Di our commercial in. 
teresis demand it? it has, | know, been said that we 
had an interest in drawing our supply of cotton from 
Texas; but in the first place that state did not furnish 
a large quantity, and moreover it was our interest 
that that locality should be placed under the pa. 
tronage of a powerful nation rather than abandoned 
to the influence of England. 

Permit me on this occasion to cast a rapid glance 
over the astonishing increase of the United States.— 
Scarcely fifty years ago, they occupied the banks of 
the Mississippi, and now they touch Mexico on the 
side of Texas, and Canada by the Oregon; they had 
then 3 000,000 of inhabitants; now they reckon 13 
states with 28 000,000. I can readily imagine that 
this extraoreinary and unheard of prosperity should 
give umbrage to England, but for my part, al- 
though adeclared partizan of English alliance, | 
cannot for the sake of my country be at all un. 
easy at the development of the power of United 
States. It has been objected that the annexation of 
Texas to the United States disturbed the balance of 
power in America; it is, 1 must confess, the first 
time I ever heard this equilibriam spoken of; I can 
fully comprehend a balance of power in Europe, 
which is nothing but the independence of all the 
states composing it; and whenever this equilibrium 
has been disturbed it has been proper to seek to re- 
establish it; but 1 will ask, what have we to do with 
America in that respect? The hon. M. Guizot is 
afraid that the Spanish race will be annihilated by 
the anglo-American one. Oh! when that time comes, 
when the United States shall have, like England, 100 
ships of the line and 200 frigates, when they shall 
no longer profess the principle that the flag covers 
the merchandize, then the European equilibrium 
may go to the assistance of thatof America. 


If we still possessed Canada and Louisiana, I can 
imagine that the development of the power of the U. 
States might give us uneasiness; | can imagine that 
it disturbs the English, who possess a part of the 
American continent; but as we have given up Lour- 
siana, the question no longer in any way concerns 
us. On the contrary, I see in the increase of the 
power of the United States, what [ must be permit- 
ted to call another step towards our political freedom. 
Since French policy represents in this world revo- 
lution, we have Jost much of our freedom of action. 
Formerly there existed amongst the various Euro- 


| pean states opposing interests—rancorous jealousies, 
|France even, our ancient ally, that country which 
/has a common interest with us in maintaining the | 


and in the midst of these passions France was per- 
fectly free. But the day that France became the 
representative of liberty in the world, on that day 
there was formed round her, amongst all the states 


_of Europe, a concerted union, rather tacit than written 
_down—a general concert in fact, which impeded, 


and stijlimpedes our freedom of action. Iam not 


one of those who perceive war at the bottom of this 


concert. No, but | maintain that there is amongst 


these European powers, and against France, a tacit 
|Under any circumstances | should regard this as a, 


| what a serious dispute has arisen between Engiand | 


‘and America: 1 hope and wish sincerely that this) 


'may be amicably settled; but in a situation of such 
| gravity the conduct of France should be extremely 
‘circumspect. | fear that hitherto it has not been 
sufficiently so. 

What makes the thing still more serious is the 
theory the minister of foreign affairs has put forward 
|un this subject—it is an aggravation of the fact, I 
|am avout to cali the attention of the chamber to the 
‘subject, uot for the sake of opposition, but solely 
with the object of correcting the ideas of the go- 
vernment ou the subject if itcan be done. I must 
admit that | have good hopes, for it has been shown 
‘that on serivus occasions the opinion of the present 
government may be influenced by that of the cham- 
|ver. | am about to provoke on the part of the cham- 
ber, what 1 will call the clearing up of the most 
serious Question which may be brought furward dur- 
ing the present session, You are aware that Texas 
‘is of great importance to the United States, and 
that ils possession Was anxiously desired by that 
/power; 1 will add that never had an annexation been 
‘wade mi amore regularmanner. For more than ten 
years Texas has veen separated+from Mexico, and 
all ihe powers, including France, had recognised it. 
‘Texas cousidered it tor its luterest to become a part 
‘of a great and powerful state, it consented to its an- 
nexation, and that is now an irrevocable fact.— 
| Nevertheless, it is under these circumstances that 
|our cabinet has considered it its duty tu oppose itself 
to this measure. If it be true, as stated by the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, that success should be the law 
‘ol governments, there has been « fauit in this affair, 
for it has failed, and has caused interruption in 


four relations with the United States. But what 





accord which constrains us—which is injurious to 
us. You lately had a proof of this. When events 
took place in Servia, which appeared likely to ensure 
to Russia too exclusive a domination, France en- 
deavored lo excite the jealousy of Austria, but sne 
was not listened to. Certain words prouounced Dy : 
man of great sagacity, perfectly well expiain U 
indifference: **What has occurred,”’ said this geal 
man, ‘isan evil; but between two evils the lesser 
ove ought to be chosen. Well, then, what has taken 
place in Servia is a smaller evil than the disunion of 
the continent in presence of France.” In this situa- 
lion they determined to draw closer to England, 
who, from the nature of her government, was after 
1820 naturally inclined to form an alliance with us, 
but in proportion as the two conntries became more 
intimately connected, we found her to be jealous of 
our navy, which has certainly met with great checks, 
but which fortunateiy can again recover its former 
position. This jealousy was ihe cause of much con- 
straint to us, and exercised a disastrous elfect on our 
policy. 

Two facts may remove this constraint: one, the 
development of liberty in Eurepe—for, whenever 
the spectacle which we behold passing before our 
eyes, ait Paris and London, shaii be witnessed in any 
uiher capital of Europe, all our liberty of action will 
de restored to us, the powers of Europe then having 
a sympathetic feeling towards us. The second cause 
which may lead to emancipation of our policy, 
is the augmentation ue power of the United 
States. ‘ne proof of the truth of this assertion }; 
that if, ducing the last two years, Englaud has been 
facile in her relations wiih us, we owe at to the ul 
easiness with which tne power of America inspires 
her. What, then, was the motive of the conduct 0 
the French cabinet, in the affair of Texas? 1 have 
no hesitation in deciarig that this conduct was 
adopted to redeem the faults committed, by our c# 
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pinet during the last five years. The cabinet, on 


to say. Consulted by it while yet undecided. we | 
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has been represented; our good relations wili not be 


taking the rcins of power, found France and Eng- | gave our advice, we exercised our influence. Since compromised; they will surmount those momentary 
land on bad terms, from the events of 1840. France | then, the Texan people have declared themselves; | difficu\ties; we may therefore take thought for the 
was irritated, although England was not. She could | the majority for the annexation is evident; from that | future without fear and without danger. I can find 


not be actuated by any other feeling than a senti- | 


ment of having done wrong; and the French cabinet 
had only one line of conduct to adopt- to do nothing 
—to wait. The principle of the union, between 
France and England, is the maintenance of peace 
and the European status quo. But for the faults com- 
mitted at Tahiti, and the question of the right of 
search, we should have been perfectly in accord 
with England on the affairs of Syria and Greece; 
and the question of Morocco would have presented 
no dificulty—for right was on our side, and victory 
in our favor. 

Jn the question of Texas we might have said to 
England—You cannot require that, in order to pre- 
serve a balance of power in America, we should re- 
pounce our oldest alliance and our friendly relations 
with the United States. But the faults committed 
in the two questions I have mentioned have weighed 
on all our relations with England. After madly es- 
tablishing ourselves at the Marquisas, where we 
could not subsist, we went to Tahiti, where the most 
dangerous adversary was found—the spirit of intrigue 
united to religious fanaticism; hence the Pritchard 
indemnity, and all the concessions in the affairs of 
Syria, of Greece, and of Texas. This is so true, 
that the opinion in England as in France, is, that 
each of the two countries has made concessions. | 
have said, and I repeat it, that, independently of the 
faults committed at Tahiti, if France has not ob- 
served diplomatic neutrality in the affair of Texas, 
she has been forced to act by the necessity of not 
giving offence to England. ‘The conduct of France 
in the affair of Texas has been ihe purchase-money 
paid for the right of search. Yes, in the relations 
with America you have been obliged to depart from 
the circumspection of sensible men. And why? To 
redeem your faults, you have committed a fault both 
with a view to peace and to war. War, perhaps, 
will not break out. I hope it, for I do not any lon,- 
er demand grand positions; | content myself with 
moderate ones. For America the affair is one of 
true material interest; for England one of uignity.— 


At the outset France might hope to play the part of | 


a useful intermediary, but the ministry has broken 
the national relations which existed between Ameri 
ca and France, and this part ts taken from our coun- 
try by the fauit of the cabinet. After the words of 
President Polk, it is impos-ible that France can offer 
herself to conciliate the difference. I shall say no 
more; I desire that what | have said may be heard 
in America; 1 fear not its being so in England; for 
what coucerns we is, that every thing should be truly 


and clearly understood between three such great} 


countries as England, France, and the United 
States.” 

The Chamber listened to this speech with the 
greatest favor, and it was repeatedly cheered by the 
majority, as well as the opposition. That evening a 
special cabinet council was held, and it was decided 
that M. Guizot, im his reply the next day, should 
modify his previous speech in the Chamber of Peers, 


by proclaimiug the doctrine of neutrality, in case of 


arupture between the United Staies and Great Bri- 
tain.* On the morning of the 21st, the Chamber of 
Deputies was unusually crowded, and the ministers 
were present. ; 

M. Guizot addressed the Chamber.—Gentlemen: 
the Chamber will allow me to request not only its 
usual Kindness, bui its entive liberty of spirit, and its 
most considerate attention. The Hon. M. Thiezs, 
yesterday, made an appeal to your first impressions 
—to your instincts; | shal) appeal to your judgment, 
the surest fundamental condition, in my opinion, of 
all good and great policy. What! ask of youl have 
practised myself in the examination of this question. 
Ihave feit all its gravity—I foresaw, long befuie 1] 
acted on the Texan question, all the objections that 
could be raised to our policy. It required my deep- 
est conviction to determine the line of conduct waich 
1 telt it my duty to recommend to the Crown, and | 
am convinced that it is ihe only one suitable to the 
great interests of the country. I wished to point 
out in the first place, with some degree of precision, 
what I have done. I shall retrench nothing—modily 
nothing—that [have done. 1 wish only that it should 
be well explained. 

In concert with the Texan representative at Paris, 
and called on by his overtures, I advised fexas to 
preserve its independence, and | counselled Mexico 
lo recognise that ndepender.ce—nothing more. From 
the first 1 set aside all idea of puarant. emg that inde- 
pendence. J declared, both in this tribune ond else- 
where, from the very outset of the question, that its 
Solution depended entirely on the resolution of the 
Pexun people; that when their determination should 
have been deciared we should have nothing further 


moment we abstained from further action, we neith- 
er used nor sought to use any kind of influence. In 


the course of the affair we had no communication on 


the question with the United States; we addressed 
no note to them on the subject; the question was en 
tirely between the two independent states, France 
and Texas. |] maintain the correctness of this policy, 
but I considered it my duty to re establish it in the 
terms in which it was practised; nothing could be 
more candid, more correct, or more considerate of 
every right. 

In this state of things, when I met in the message 
of the President of the United States words which ] 





have already quoted in another place, | could not 
_but feel some surprise (the hon. minister then read 
\the extract from the message relative to the inter 

vention of European powers in the affairs of the 
American continent, and continued)—that is to say, 
that we are forbidden to interfere or express our 
opinion on the affairs of any independent nation of 
North America. We have had with those nations 
relations and affairs in common, and nevertheless we 
are interdicted from exercising our moral influence 
over them. I ask the Chamber whether this is suit- 
able to the dignity and grandeur of France. Formy 
part | consider our dignity to be in a certain degree 
wounded by this pretension, and I do not hesitate to 
say that if any other government had made use of the 
same expression, it would have met with general 
censure in thisassembly. { have done nothing more 
than claim freedom of action for French policy in 
North America. As to the interests of France in 
those countries, they are of two kinds—commercial 
and political. As to the commercial interests, | shall 
be very brief in my remarks on them, although the 
hon. deputy (M. Thiers) bas perhaps treated them 
with a little cisdain. We have a great general in- 
terest with the affairs of the new world. This general 
interest is this—it is, that there should not be there a 


yourselves the entire of the new world regulated by 
one commercial law. Besides, the independence of 
Texas was recognised in the hope of purchasing raw 





' 


cotton and disposing of our manutactures ou better | 


! 
| terms than in the United States. 

| J shall now pass to the political interests. Three 
| great powers, Russia, England, and the United States, 
are secking toextendtheirterritories. With the ex- 
ception of her African colony, France seeks not ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, but it concerns her that the 
three great powers | have alluded to should observe 
a balance of power—that neither one of them should 
be exclusively preponderant. France has this great 
interest, and she has also another—the maintenance 
of secondary and independent states. In Asia, Xos- 
sia and England had increased their possessions; out 
they had tow mutually stopped in their progress. — 
in America, the United States were aggrandizing 


ever may be its progress, the greatness of America 


staner, the whole continent of America were to fail 
in the same hands? (Murmurs from the left.) Is it 
sufficient for me to remind you of the words which 
[ just vow used. ‘The language of the presidentex- 
cludes you from all participation in the affairs of 
America; he forbids you to meddle with them, not- 
withstanding (he relations which you may have with 
states there situated, or the treaties you may have 
concluded with thea; and it will be easy for me to 
convince you that the pretension of M. Thiers is ex. 
cessive. 
By the words balance of power, and counterpoise, 
I did not intend to make any assimilation between 
the New World and our own, although the experi 
ence of the one might well serve as a lesson to the 
other; I said that we ought not to remain without 
thinking of the future, at the aspect of a great*pow- 
er, which I welcome as sincerely as any one. It has 
been said, that we sacrifice to this forethought cur 
present relations with the United States. In a coun- 
try like America, where things proceed so rapidly, 
foresight cannot be distant and confused. Call to 
your recollections, what this country, how so great 
and so powerful, was filly years since. Who among 
you could have anticipated such a development of 
her power? Who can foresee what that power will 
be filty years hence? In the face of such facts, | re- 
peat that forethought is not distant; itis wise and 
| prudeut. Neither 1s it true that we Sacrifice to it 
our present good relations. Between lotelligent na- 
| tions good relations are not so easily brukea, when 
| the general inierests and feelings of the country are 





in their favor. Do not in the least believe tiat the | 


aflair of ‘Yexas wiil have so disastrousa resull as 


i 
| 


one single mode of regulating the tariff. Picture to 


alone. It 1s to be supposed that in no case, what- | 


is notto be to us a subject of uneasiness, that she | 
can ever be for us a cause of umbrage, if, for in- | 


|in it sufficient motives to justify the policy at once 
| 


reserved and candid which we have followed. 
r" ° . . . 
There is, however, another imminent and pressing 


interest to which I would direct all the attention of 
| the Chamber. The United States are not alone on 
the American continent, they have, under the title 


of neighbors, frequent relations with England; rela- 


| trons which are at the present moment delicate and 


even perilous. I need not say that I allude to the 
Oregon question, and it is with regard to this point 
that the policy we have followed is excellent. The 
Chamber must permit me to say a word on the sub- 
ject of our relations with England. (Cries of ‘:Hear, 
hear.”) Those relations are easy and friendly. We 
wish to maintain them so; we consider that this in- 
telligence between the two countries :s necessary for 
the maintenance of peace; we are convinced that it 
IS necessary to choose between real intimacy and 
that indifference, that coolness, which does not com- 
pletely disturb peace, but which removes from 1t its 
real character, and we have made that chvice.—~ 
(Marks of adhesion from the centre.) —I have to add 
that this policy has taken nothing from the indepen- 
dence of France. (Denial on the left.) Gentle- 
men, if Icould put aside the solemnity of this dis- 
cussion, and appeal to the familiarity of private con- 
versations, there is not a single person to whom I 
could speak, who would not allow that the policy of 


France with respect to England has been completely 
independent. 


J return to our relations with America. What 
line of conduct ought we to observe in the question 
pending between the United States and England?— 
We onght to make every exertion to prevent a colli- 
sion, Out should it, notwithstanding our efforts, un- 
fortunately take place, our part will be to guard be- 
tween the two nations an absolute neutrality. Such 
is the line of conduct which we shall follow, and I 
venture to say that it will not be without advantage 
and profit to France. As we acted with respect to 
the United States in the question of Texas, so should 
we have done with respect to England, if she wish- 
(ed to take possession of that country. We wished 
to express the sentiment of France in the future po- 
licy of the world—and we have acted precisely as 
General Washington determined on in 1794. That 
great man founded the policy of neutrality for the 
United States, atthe moment when France, to whom 
the United States owed so much, was incurring such 
imminent dangers. Washington acted wisely, and 
he has given us an admirable example to follow.— 
Washington had to defend himself against a strong 
popular clamor, which urged him on to engage in the 
struggle. 1 foresaw, and I foresee still, that a simi- 
lar movement may manifest itself in France, and I 
thought that it was both prudent and frank to inti 
mate thus early what should be our conduct here- 
|after. Such was the meaning of our demonstration 
in the little question of Texas. We had no desire to 
(manifest any hostile intentions towards the United 
States—we merely wished to announce what France 
would do—namely adopt a policy of strict neu- 
trality. It is by liberty of action that France will 
weigh most in the balance, and oblige the powers to 
think the more of her. Such was the object of our 
conduct with respect to Texas, and we shall perse- 
vere in the line of conduct that we have traced out to 
curselves. 

M. Biliaut replied to M. Guizot. He said, there 
was a great question, pending between England and 
| America; and France, from remaining neutral, as 
was alleged, had virtually drawn close to England 
and gone farther from America. The cabinet might 
deny this, but in London the one was judged other- 
wise, for on the day that the hon. minister’s speech. 
delivered in the other chamber, arrived there, the 
public press tinmediately exclaimed, “The United 
States will not dare to resist, for France is with us!” 

M. Guizot replied, in a brief speech of thirty u1- 
nutes: —l am convinced,” said he, “that neuwality 
is the true interest of France; and when I recall to 
mind the great name of Washington, 1 remember 
that he was American, and not French. Whatever 
gratitude he owed to France, he was, before all, 
imerican; and carried out the interests of his coun- 
try, in preference to following the suggestion dic- 
tated by his gratitude, great and just though it was. 
Washington maimtarned neutrality, in bis characier 
of Americo, because it was for the interest of Ame- 
rica, Convinced that it is for the true interest of 
France to remain neutral—and a Frenchman before 
every thing, though i love the United States—I con- 
jure the chamber not to be carried away by a word, 
a speech, or a step, which will enfeeble and change, 


in advance, ihe attitude of neutrality which 1 would 
| guard.” 
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The vote, in favor of M. Berryer’s amendment 


.| have found a good will towards us, its acts, and con- 


was 156; against it, 234; ministerial majority, 73 — | duct, and policy, have been such as to preserve the 
Mr. King and Lord Cowley were both present in the | dignity and retain unimpaired all the political inde- 


diplomatic tribune. 


| pendence of France?—whether it has reserved, and 


The discussion was resumed on the 31st of Janua- | whether it can by any possibility have reserved for 
ry, when M. Berryer, introduced an amendment to | our country all needful liberty of action? The ques- 


the address to be presented to the king—declaring | ton is important and imposing in that very point of 


that “if peace should be disturbed by the conflict- | view in which the minister of foreign affairs him 


ing claims of two great nations, France reserves | se!f has placed it. 


Befere and around us, we be- 


for herself to guard against any violation of those | held a conflict of mighty interests and claims of re- 


principles of public law which protect upon the 


seas the liberty and the dignity of international re- 
lations.” 

This amendment was supported by a very eloquent 
and mosteffective speech. Having reviewed the facts 
illustrative of the present aspect of the question in 
dispute between the American Union and Great Bri 
tain, showing that a definite settle went of it in some 
mode cr other must soon take place, Mr. Berryer 
went on lo say: 

Thus the question is no Jonger, and can no longer 
be, a suspended question. _]t must inevitably find an 
adjustment; and as the minister of foreign atiairs 
has well assured us, that question contains within 
itself relations of difficulty and of peril, in which 


France may be summoned to assume a line of) 


policy and course of action. That line of policy 


1 propose tu mark out; and that course of action | 


J have just submitted to the chamber in my amend- 
ment, 

To ascertain what course of action we should 
adopt, what line of policy we should follow, the min- 
ister of foreign aflairs has surveyed both hemispheres 
fro: an elevated post of view. He has entered 


upon the discussion of the question which he has- 


pompously styled the question of the balance of pow- 
er in the world. 

Three great nations have presented themselves tu 
his view—three great nations, following the lead of 
all that is great in civilization, and of ail that yet re- 
mains to be accomplished in growth and develop- 
ment, by intelligence, by industry, by great mate- 
rial forces, and great moral mfluences. 
tions are the United States, Russia, and Exgland.— 


He bas told you he has watched with deep solici-| 


tude the immense development of the United Siates 


since their yet recent national origin; that he has | 


watched the daily growtn before our eyes of that 


this solicitude has determined the course which he 
has taken, especially in the affair of Texas. 


It is true, gentlemen, there are four great nations | 


in the world— four, and no one of them must be for 
one moment Jett out of the list: France— 

The minister of foreign affairs. Ihave not omitted 
France. 

M. Berryer. 
United States. 

These great nations by their possessions, by their 
intelligence, by their immense resources, both moral 
and material—these mighty nations now fill the scene 
of the world. AsI survey them altogether, | see 
three of them so situated that their respective posi- 
tions and possessions in different qusriers of the 
giube, the nature of their interests, the develop 
went of their internal resources, the growth ol 
their idustry, and their necessaay commercial 


relations, present as between thein, the three, no | 


cause of contention, bo rivalry al this moment, and, 


in the judgment of reasonavle minds, bo rivalry for | : 
r united with England in ber efforts to prevent it. He | 


the future. 


‘The fourth of these nations, on the contrary has | 


so come upon the scene, and by her power, and by) 
the misfortune of the others, has so taken her position 


at almostevery point of the globe, that she stands in | 


rivalry everywhere with each of the three other 
great powers, every. here arresting or menacing Wie 
icgilimate development of those three great nations 
iu moral and material force. 

Such, us seen at a glance, is the general aspect of 


the civilized world, and 1 avow that ii this, tue real | 


state of things, if a choice were yet leit us—if our 
own preferences could determine our conduct, they 
would not lead us to seek alliance, union, or lilina- 


cy, with that power which 1s at once the rival and | 


the peril of all those m whom our regards, our 
desires, and our affections are centered. 

For myself, | would understand, and | would desire 
for my country, a situation Which shuuid enavbie it to 
apply ils genius, tls Intelligence, iS energy lu a Com- 
munity ol acuon free from perth and not likely to 
ewbroil it with the two other powers of wiich | 
have just spoken. 


But 1 well kuow national alliances in this world, | 


caunet be lofmed by a single party. ‘Pwo wills at 
Jeast must co-operate. ‘Mhereiore, without plunging 
here ilo a discussion tog olten arising upon the es- 
pecial werits of the English alliance, 1 content my- 
seli with asking the cabinet wheter to that quarter 
where ut had gone to seek, and where it claims to 


These na-| 


France, Evglaud, Russia, and the | 


which must have stung to the quicg the sensitive pride 
of the minister: 


am nol pleased to observe the French cabinet inter- 
| fering ia the name of France im allairs as to which 


lations difficult and dangerous, which demand at our 


| hands a settled policy and a well-defined line of ac- 
tion. 
| In facet, gentlemen, can we believe that in follow- 
ing the vagaries of the cabinet up to the adoption of 
our policy and our course—in following the cabt- 
‘net imto the engagements which up to the present 
tive it has assumed, and which we are now aout to 
_judze—can we believe that we are now entering upon 
‘our course with all due and needful freedom and in- 
dependence? 

| fhe orator here alluded to the course of the go- 
vernment in the affairs of Texas, and reviewed the 
reasons urged by M. Guizot for that course. He 
ishowed that commercial considerations could have 
had no force, because the whole trade of France 
with ‘Texas did not exceed twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a year; and as to the minister’s favorite idea of 
the balance of power, which had been relerred to by 
M. Thiers and M. Billault in a previous part of the 
debate, M. Berryer, said:]} 

As to the balance of power in America, I avow 





that it seems as incomprehensible to me as to the | 


two orators who have preceded me. 
America there are two great nations in possession, 
the Uniied States and England. Independently of 
the territory now in dispute, the English possess there 
a territory more extensive than that of the United 
States, 

As regards territory, then, the state of the ba- 
/tance question is not doubtful; England on the one 
side, and the United States on the other, are the 
two great possessors of the territory of North Ame- 
rica. 

What, then, is the American balance of power?— 
Did you fear that the annexation of Texas would 
increase the power of the United States, to the pre- 


judice of England? If so, then it was evidently no 
youthful nation in all the forms of power, and that) 


French interest which you were guarding by your in- 
terposition; and [ cannot comprehend the motive 
which the minister alleges. He will permit me to 
tell him that on this point of the American ba 
lance of power, there is, in my judgment a broad 
coniiadiction and a strange non sequitur in his lan- 


guage. 


li is denied that the considerations prompting the 
Texan policy of the government were commercial 


interests; that the safety of Mexico and the Ameri- | 
can balance of power were the reasons which led | 
the French cabinet to adopt the course it has chosen. | 
‘*} here is but one real reason for this course,” said | 


aor 0 4s ti . var a ot} , . ba : 
M. Berryer, “and itis a reason full of danger tous at {tation of 165 millous of dollars. 


this moment, when it behooves us to deliberate free- | 
ly and to assure our complete independence. One | 
reason has fixed the determimation of the French ca- | 
binet, and it is complaisance, subserviency. (Conde- | 
scendance.) ‘There is no other reason.” 

M. Berryer then went on to show that the idea of | 
the annexation of Texas to the United States was | 
familiar to the French cabinet long before the latter | 


proves by facts and documents that it was only at the | 
iustance of England and in subservience to her, that 
tue French government interposed to maintain the| 
separate independence of Lexas. Ail other expla-| 
nations offered by the minister of foreign affairs are | 
iconsistent—“ail the reasons,’? adds M. Berryer, | 


“the more and the less pompous—which he has | 
brought before the chamber with such high anpility, 


are fictitious reasons. ‘They have been without im. | 
fluence, as they are without reality.”” We quote M. 
Belryers conciuding words on this point—-words 


‘If now it were true to say that, after all, granting 
France to have extibited a subserviency, [condescen 
dance} tu Kugiand, her part has yet been very siugnt, 
avd tiuaited toa small mater. If it were true to | 
say, a3 the minister has said, that the action ol} 
France has been confined to three points—to the de- 
sire (hat Texas should pot be annexed; to advice 
given to Texas that she should preserve her inde 
pendence; and to counsel given tv Mexico, that she 
should recognise the independence of ‘Texas—if this 
were all true—though suci a counsel to Mexico 

would lave been no wore than an act of complai 
sance towards England, still I should then see no 
serious incunveutence in such a course, although | 
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In North. 








a ~ —— oS 
France has manifestly no interest present ov prox). 
mate. 

“But the cabinet has not confined itself toa wish 
nor to a counsel; and whe [ asked whether in thi, 
system of subserviency (condescendance) towards 
England, (1 ¢o not wish to use a stronger word,) the 
digaity of France had been fully preserved, I haq 
in my mind what has occurred in the affair of Tex. 
an annexation. We have not limited ourselves to , 
wish and to a counsel; we have been led on to take 
a part in that which—(I regret that | am compel. 
led to use this expression)—in that which has beep 
nothing more or less than an intrigue which yp. 
fortunately for our national dignity, has borne jj 
the marks of an intrigue, and has met at last its hy. 
miliation. 





LETTERS FROM HON. ABBOTT 
LAWRENCE. 





From the Richmond Whig. 
Boston, January 16th, 1846. 

My Dear Sir: I stated in my letter of the 7th, 
that I should write to you again, upon the subject of 
the entire change proposed by the president of the 
United States, and the secretary of the treasury, in 
/our revenue laws. It is no other than the adoption 
|of ad valorem for specific duties, and a reduction of 
the whole to 20 percent; this being the maximum 
| at which the secretary supposes. the largest revenue 
'can be obtained. | shail not vow discuss the rates 
‘of duty that wiil produce the greatest amount of 
revenue. 1 will leave the secretary to settle that 
question; but shall endeavor to show what the effects 
will be upon the country, if his recommendation 
should be adopted by congress. I deem the scheme 
proposed to congress, in the main, a currency qies- 
tion, and one if carried out, that will reach in its 
Operation the occupation and business of every man 
in the United States. | believe the most economical 
member of congress will agree that thirty millions 
of dollars will be required, annually, to carry on this 
government, for the next five years, and that this es- 
timate does not include larze sums that may be want- 
/ed to settle our affairs with Mexico, Texas, &c.&c.; 
and that this sum is to be raised from foreign impor- 
| tations and the public lands. The goods, subject to 
iduty, imported last year, amounted in round num- 
bers, to ninety millions of dollars, and the goods free 
‘of duty to about 25 millions. I have not the returns 
| at hand and may not be exactly correct as to amounts; 
| but they are near enough to illustrate my arguments, 
|the former paid an average duty ot about 32 per 
/cent., creating a revenue say of 23 millions. If the 
‘revenue derived from an importation of 90 millons 
'gave 25 millions of dollars, what amount must be 
imported to produce the same sum at 2U per cent. 
ad valorem? 


The answer is 140 millions; add to this the free 
goods, about 25 millions, and wehave an iimpor- 
Our exports have 
not exceeded, nor are they likely al present to in- 
crease above 120 millions; we then have a deficit 
of 45 millions to provide for; and how is this ba- 
lance to be paid? State stocks are no longer cut- 
rent in Europe. Even stocks of the United States 
cannot be negotiated on favorable terms. 

We, who are merchants, can answer this ques- 
tion, having often been obliged to muke our remit- 
tances in coin, when our imports have exceeded our 








exports. 


If we are obliged to import 140 millions of goods 
subject to duty, to meet the wants of the govern- 
inent it is quite certain that the coin must be ex- 
ported to meet the deficiency. If the importations 
fall short of 14) millions, we then have an empty 
treasury. In one case, the country will be made 
bankcupt to fill the treasury, and in the other, the 
treasury will be bankrupt, and resort to congress for 
treasury notes and loans. It may be said that our 
exports will increase with our imports; this suppo- 
sition I think fallacious. The policy of Great Bri- 
tain, and that of ail Europe, has been, and is likely 
to continue, to protect every thing produced either 
at home or in their colonies. to Great Britain, te 
article of cotton is now admitted Iree, the duty hav- 
ing been repealed the very last year. This was 
owing to the repeated representations of the Man- 
chester spinners lo paritameni, as to the necessity 
of such a measure in cousequence of the competl- 
tion frum foreign countries in the coarse fabrics 
manufactured from cotton produced in and shipped 
from the United States. The argument presented 
in the house of commons was, that the Americans 
had taken possession of every market where they 
were admitted the same terms, with their coarse 
goods. ‘This is a true representation, and [| appre- 
hend the repeal of the duty on cotton will not enable 
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ment of Great Britain adimit free of duty? I know 
sh of none. Wotton is admitted free of duty from ne- 
Lis cessity. How is it with tobaces? - A duty 18 paid 
ds of 1200 percent. Wheat is prohibited by the *slid- 
the ing scale,”—and in case cf a total repeal of the corn 
ad jaws, very litthe wheat would be shipped from this 
. country, inasmuch as it can be laid down, in ordina- 
Ya ry years of harvest, much cheaper from the Baltic. 
ke Reef and pork are burdened with a heavy duty — 
2}. Tne duty and charges on a barrel of American pork 
Zen id down in Liver»ool, with the commission for 
ne sales, amount to $9 75, so that the quantity of this 
all article shipped to England must be inconsiderable, 
hu- yniess the prices here should be so low as to be ruin- 
gustothe farmer. | cannot find in the catalogue of our 
strictly agricultural products, a single article that is 
<n not burdened with high duty in England, or other 
'T arts of Europe, if it comes in competition with their 
own products, nor can 1 discover that there is a dis- 
oe position on the part of a single European nation to 
relax their stringent system of duties on imports 
6 from this country. Jt is possible that Great Britain 
7 may abate her corn laws, so far as to ad.uit Indian 
th, cora at nominal duty. If it should be done, I have 
18 jittle faith on our being able to ship it to advantage. 
me | state the fact, then, that exports will not increase 
stot Mf) consequence of a reduction, or even a total re- 
eof peal of the present tariff, ‘The duty in Great Bri 
nam tain, on all the products of the United States, re 
ceived in that kingdom, including cotton, is not less 
“na than 48 per cent., and exclu-ive of cotton, 300 per 
it of me cell; and this loo, on raw produce generally, 
» that where the charge of freight constitules from one- 
ffects tenth to one quarter of the cost here and this is free 
lation rade, in ae eae 
haene | hope you, of Virginia, will examine this matter, 
ques. aid ask yourselves where the best customers are to 
io its be found for your agricultural products. | will just 
aan tuleto you here, that Massachusetts takes more 
bia’ Jour, Indian corn, pork, and many other articles, an- 
sicins villy, the productions, of the west, as well as of 
ee shite irginia, than all Europe. 
11S @8- The question then arises, what will be our condi- 
want- faggion after the proposed plan of low duties goes into 
», &C.; peration? In 20 days after the bill becomes a law, 
mpor- will have reached every country in Europe with 
ject to hich we have trade: the manufactories are all set 
. num- motion for the supply of the American market; 
js free ¢merchandize is shipped on account of foreigners, 
eturns hwaly cases with double invoices, one set for the) 
ounts; siom house, and another fur the sales, so that in- 
ments; ead of the duty amounting to 20 per cent., it will 
32 per it, probably, exceed 15 per cent. ‘This has been 
If the le experience of the American importers in New 
nillons uk, who, previous to the passage of the tariff of 
ust be M2, had (most of them) abandoned the business 
r cent. bi being able to compete successfully with fraudu- 
itforeigners. I wall mot say that all foreigners 
= free mmit frauds on the revenue; far from it; but Ido 
\npor- y that enormous frauds have been perpetrated by | 
1s have tigners, on the revenue, under ad valorem duties, 
to i0- 0 Will be again—prostrating the business of hon- | 
deficit bi loreign ance American importers. In less than 
nis ba- bite months after the new pian shall have been in 
er cur- ration, this whole country will be literally sur- 
States Hed with foreign merchandize; (if it be not so, the | 
Wenue will fall short of the wants of the govern- 
W;) we shall then owe a debt abroad of millions 
Ab send uilars, which must be paid in coin, The ex- 
Arend iges gu up Lo a pom that makes it profitable to | 
ded out specie; money becomes scarce in the Atlantic | 
ts) yet vilis on England and France do not fall; 
f goods louis made to the south and west are called in: 
govern- Maids for debts due from those sections of coun- 
t be ex- are nade; exchanges cannot be oblained,—pro- 
rtations 9 purchased and shipped; and when it arrives 
emply © north, it will not command the cost in the west: 
made Aralysis will have struck the business of the 
her, the ry: produce will no longer answer to pay debts 
rress for atthe north, and the next resort is to coin, 
vat our 
suppo- !, Of Over the mountains to Biltimore, Philadel- 
eat Bri- »New York, and Bosion. Western and seuth- 
is likely 
either can no longer promptly meet their engage- 
ain, whe 
waty have ‘new states and the outer circle of the re- 
yg Was Care the weak points; ad the first giving way 
e Man- 
ecussity least amount of capital. We see the storm 
ompeti- 
fabrics We waich its progress, but cannot escape its 
shipped It at last reaches the great warts of trade and 
esente Chanzes, having swept away every thing in 
nericans tse; and the banks of the Atlantic cities, after 
ere they Cot effort to maintaia their credit and honor, 
¢ coarse 
appre- 
enable 
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the British manufacturer to again obtain possession 
of those markets, for the heavy «eseriptions of cot- 


jon fabrics. 
What other article of importance does the govern- 





are forced to yield to this Utopian experiment on | duce vastly more than at any former period. The 
the currency. | have no hesitation in stating that) whole productive power of the country has been 
all this will take place within the space of eighteen | greater in three years (that is since the passage of 
months from the time this experimental bill goes. the tariff of 1842) than during any equal space of 
into operation; and nota specie paying bank doing time in our natural history. There have been three 
bu-iness will be found in the United States. Where) periods of universal distress throughout our land 
will be the revenue which awas to produce such a_ since the peace of 1783. and in each case under 
mighty sum under low duties? Where is the trea | low duties. [ appeal to those who remember those 
sury and the secretary? and the president and his peri®ds; and to others, I refer to the annals of our 
cabinet? The treasury is empty; the secretary is | country. Those periods were from 1783 (the conelu- 
making his estimates of income for 18438, and pre- | sion of the revolutionary war) to 1739, 1815 to 1824, 
paring to ask congress fora large batch of treasury | 1827, to 1842. 

notes; or perhaps the deficit is so large thata loan| I would respectfully recommend to the secretary 
may be required. We have now come toa point of of the treasury, who appears to have received 
depression in the great business of the country. new light upon the subject of our national econemy, 
which has attracted the attention and anxiety of all to examine the history of the legislation of congress 
classes of people, all having felt its blizht excepting at the above periods. Tle will find in his own de- 
the great capitalists and money holders. who are pariment of the government, an abundance of evi- 
reaping golden harvests by the purchase of property, dence of the distress that existed under low duties 
which the wants of the unfortunate throw into the | and a deranged currency. 
market at ruinous rates. It is now seen and felt| ‘There is a prevalent idea abroad that the capital 
from the low wages of labor, and the great number of the country will suffer exceedingly by a revulsion 
of persons unemployed, with the cries of distress | in its business, and that the tariff of 1842 has opera- 










from all quarters, that it is the labor and not the. ted in favor of the capital, and not the labor of the 
capital of the country that suffers by viclent revul- | country. There can be no doubt that capital is ge- 
sions caused by unwise legislation. Have the peo- | nerally profitably and = safely employed, and well 
ple of the south and west forgotien their troubles of) paid. The profits of capital are low, when wages 
| 1837 to 1842, to the hour of the passage of that law, | are low; but capital has usually had the power to 

which has redeemed the credit of the government, | take care of itself, and does not require the aid of 
and restored prosperity to the country? I have inti- congress to place it in any other position, than to 
mated that there is less capital in the new states | put the labor in motion. Congress sliould legislate 
than in many of the old ones: it will not be denied | for the labor, and the capital will take care of itself, 
that the monied capital of this country is held in the I will give you an example of the rate of wages un- 




































northern and eastern states, and that the seuth and der low duties, and under the tariff of 1842. In 
west are usually largely indebted tothem Now, |) 1841 and 1842, the depression of all kind of business 
should be glad to be informed what benefit is to be | became so oppressive that many of the manutactur- 
derived by a planter in Alabama or Mississippi, or ing establishments in New England were closed, the 
a farmer in Ohio or Illinois, by a change, like that | operatives dismissed the mechanical trades were 
[ have described, particularly, if by chance he should | still, and every resource for the laboring man seemed 
be in debt? Do the people of the south believe they  drred up. 

can raise the price of colton or be able to negotiate | In the city of Lowell, where there are more than 
loans, to prosecuie the construction of their con- thirty large cotton mills, from six to sixteen thoue 
templated railroad? Do Ohio, Louisiana, Lilinois, sand spindles each, it was gravely considered by the 
Michigan, believe they are to create a better market proprietors whether the mills should be stopped. It 
for their produce, or sooner complete the harbors, was concluded to reduce the wages; this was done 
so much desired on those “Inland Seas,” and be able several times until the reduction brought down the 
to wegotiate loans, and obtain subscribers to the wages from about $2 to $1 50 per week, exclusive 
stock of their intended railroads, by the adoption of of board; this operation took piace upon between 
this new system of political economy? And now | 7 and 8 U00 females; the mills ran on; no sales were 
what say the great states of New York and Pennsy!- | made of the goods; the south and west had neither 
vania to propused experiment? Can they afford to) money nor credit, and finally, it was determined to 
try it, and are they ready? If they are not, the pre- hold out till congress should act upon the tariff— 
seat law will stand, and the country will repo-e for Vhe bill passed, and of course the mills were kept 
awhile in happiness and prosperity. Any one would | running, which would not have been the case if the 
suppose, that those states, that are now just emerg- act had been rejected; a d now the average wages 
ing from embarrassment, which at one time seemed paid at Lowell—taking the same number of females 
almost sufficient to overwhelm them in ruin, would for the same service—is $2 per week, exclusive of 
be unwilling to try an experiment which is certain’) board. Yet Mr. Walker says that labor has fallen 
in my judgment to place (hem in a position that will) Where are the wages for labor, 1 ask, lower than 
be the means of destroying the fair prospects of they were in 1842? Who is to be benefitted by the 
thousands who are resting in quiet security upon the | adoption of a system that gives up everythin 
faith of what they deema paternal and wise go- | gives no reasonable prow ise of any thing? 
veroment. ‘The question of an important alteration | ; . 


| in our revenue Jaws should not be kept in suspense. 44 probability of our exports increasing, in conse- 

he treasury will feel its effects before the end of quence of a reduction of the tariff, and that the ve 
the present year. The expectation of a great re- | quets of the western states find ‘the best m: Hk (s 
duction of duties prevents the merchants from gomy | gong the manufacturers al home yun te 
on with their usual business. Voyages are delayed, . 
| and orders for goods are held back, until this tinpor- 
‘tant question shall be settled. ! say, therefore, if 
we are to go through this fiery ordeal, let it come at 
| once—we cannot probably place ourselves in a betler 
condition than we are now, to weet the troubles that 
await us. 





g, and 








] have succeeded, I trust, in showing that there is 


In regard to the 
southern and cotton growing states. they are to be 


zreally benefitted by the increase of consumption of 
their staples at home. No appreciable quantity can 
be shipped to England, if the tariff should be repeal- 
ed, it being already free of duty. The e-tablish- 
ment and successful prosecution of spinning of cot- 


ton in this country, has enabled the planters to ob- 
Mr. Walker proposes to substitute ad valorem for tain, for several years past at least. an additional 


specific duties, 11 opposition to our own experience; | cent per pound on the whole crop, and perhaps even 
and that of almost any other couniry. Thave never more. The Americans are the greatest spinners in 
yet found an American merchant who has not been | the world, the British excepted. This competition 
in favor of specific duties wherever it caa be done | has kept the price from falling at a ruinous point on 
with convenience to the importer and the govern- | several oecasions, and it has been acknowledged by 
ment. I confess it is a buld measure to.propoze a! many of the most intelligent planters in the south 
total and entire change of a revenue system, which Our consumption reached, the last year, one hun- 
was established with the government, and has stood dred and seventy-six millions of pounds, which is 
the test of experience through all the trials of poli- | equal to the whole crop of the Uuion in 1825, and 


his to be collected and sent down the Missis-|tical parties and administrations, from General | equal to the whole consumption of Great Beitain in 




















Washington to Mr. Polk. Jt appears more extraor- | 1826. This is a striking fact, and one which should 


dinary at this time, as the country is in a high state | be remembered by the planters. The history of the 


redits are cut off, as the people of those sec- |of prosperity. The revenue is enough for all the | production and manufacture of cotton is so extraor- 


rea:onable wants of the government, and the peo | dinary, that Il propose to send to you some statistics 
ple appear to be satisfied with their condition. The | on the subject, furnished me by “a friend. 4 hope 
resources of the country were never developing yot willnot deem me over sanguine, when | tell 
more rapidly; the increase of our population, the | you that it is my belief that the cousumption of 


€ banks is heard from thuse points, where there | present year, will probably equal that of the Jast, | cotton in this country will double in eight or nine 


which I estimate at 600,000 souls; our wealih too years, aud that it will reach 400 millions of pounds 


Maching like a thunder shower in a summer’s | has been wonderfully augmented by the construe |i 1856; and further, that we are not on'y destined 


tion of railroads; there has been a great increase 0! 10 be ihe greatest colton growers, but the most ex- 
our shipping engaged in the domestic commerce o! | tensive coitun spinners in the world. We have all 
the country, not only by sea, but upon our rivers, ani | the elements among ourselves to make us so. The 
great lakes; the manufacturing tterest has been) manufacture of cotton is probably im its infaney; 
extended; and the svil, too, has been made to pro-| but a moderaie portion of mankind have yet beeu 
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clothed with this healthful and cheap article. No- 
thing can stop the progress of this manufacture but 
some suicidal legislation, that will prostrate the 
currency of the country, and deprive the people of 
the means of consuming. There can be no legisia- 
tion that will break down the manufacture of cotton 
and wool, excepting through the operations of the 
currency. We may be disturbed by low duties; the 
finer description of cotton and woollens, printed 
goods, and worsted fabrics, would be seriously af- 
fected by low ad valorem duties, but the coarser 
fabrics, such as are generally consumed by the great 
body of the people, will be made here under any 
and all circumstances. If we have competition from 
abroad, the labor must, and will come down; this 
has been often tested, and our experience establishes 
the fact. 

In Virginia and other southern states, and even at 
the west, many persons have believed that the pro. 
tective system was made by, and for, New England, 
and that New England, and particularly Massachu- 
setts, could not thrive without it. Now this is an 
error: the south and west began the system of high 
protective duties, for the purpose of creating a mar- 
ket for their produce, (although the principie of dis- 
crimination was recoguised and established when the 
first tariff was enacted.) It is not true, that we are 
more dependent on a protective tariff, than the mid- 
die, western, or southern states. ‘Those states that 
possess the smallest amount of capital, are the 
most benefitted by a protective tariff. We have in 
New England, a great productive power in Massa- 
chusetis far greater than any other state, in propor- 
tion to population. We have a hardy, industrious, 
and highly intelligent population, with a persever- 
ance that seldom tires, and we have also acquired a 
considerable amount of skill, which is increasing 
every day; besides we have already accomplished a 
magnificent system of intercommunication between 
all parts of this section of the country by railroads; 
this is the best kind of productive power, having re- 
duced the rate of carriage to a wonderful extent; 
this being done we have money enough remaining, 
to keep ail our labor employed, and prosecute our 
foreign and domestic commerce, without being in 
debt beyond the limits of our own state. 


Now lLask, how we shall stand, compared with 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Alabama, Georgia, or Louista- 
ba, when the day of financial trial shall come. I do 
not deny we shall suffer, but as it has been in times 
past, we shall go into, and come out of the troubles 
far stronger than any other state out of New Eng- 
land. It is not my purpose to present to you, the 
balance sheet of Massachusetts, bul itis due to her 
character, and her dignity, that she should stand be- 
fore you inher true position. | have never advocat- 
ed a protective tariff for my own or the New Eng 
land states exclusively, nor have those gentiemen 
with whom | have been associated in this cause, at 
any time, entertaived a narrow or sectional view of 
the question. We have believed it to be for the in- 
terest of the whole country, that its labor should be 
protected, and so far as lt have had todo with the 
adjustment of those difficult combinations embraced 
in a tariff bill, | bave endeavored to take care that 
the interests of all the states were protected, whe- 
ther they were large or small. lsay now to you, 
and it should be said in congress and to the country, 
that Massachusetts asks no exclusive legislation. If 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, the three great 
states, with Kentucky, Georgia, Missouri, Alabama, 
and Louisiana, wish to try the experiment on iron, 
coal, heinp, cotton bagging, sugar, &ec., &e , | am 


ready as one cilizen of Massachusetts to meet it, | 


and await in patient submission the result, which 


I doubt not will be found, within eighteen months, | 


in the realization of all | have predicted. I say 
again, | would net, if I could, have a tariff made for 
Massachusetts alone. If, however, there should be 
a new one, let our interests, with those of every 
olher in the Union, share that protection to which 
we are all entitled, and of which we ciaim our full 
share. I can with confidence assure you, that we 
shail go upward and onward. Wewill work. If 12 
hours’ Jabor in the 24 will not sustain us, we can, 
and will work 14; and at the same time feel that 
congress cannot take the sinews from our arms, or 
rob us of the intelligence acquired from our system 
of public schools, established by the foresight and 
wisdom of our fathers. 

At the risk of writing a long letter, 1 cannot for- 


bear alluding to the faci, that the habitual agitation | 


of this question of the tariff, has worked, in the 
main, tu the advantage of New England. 

We were previous to the war of 1812, an agricul- 
tural and navigating people. The American system 
was forced upun us, and done for the purpose of 
creating a home market for the products of the soil 
of the south and west; we resisted the adoption ol a 
system which we honestly believed would greatly 





injure our navigation, and drive us “from ovr accus- 
tomed employments into a business we did not un 
derstand. We came into it, however, reluctantly, 
and soon learned that with the transfer of our capi- 
tal we acquired skill and knowledze in the use of it, 
and that so far from our foreign commerce being di- 
minished it was increased, and that our domestic 
tonuage and commerce were very soon more than 
quadrupled. The illustrations were striking in eve- 
ry department of labor, and those whio fifteen years 
ago were the strongest onponents among us, have 
given up their theories, and acknowledged that the 
revelations are such as to satisfy the most skeptical. 
We have gone forward steadily, till many descrip- 
trons of manufactures are as weil settled in New 
Kngland as the raising of potatoes Our experience 
has given us skill, and of course we have confidence 
in Our Own resources, that does not exist elsewhere. 
When 1 converse with gentlemen from the south 
and west respecting the establishment of manufac- 
tures—they reply that they should long ago have en- 
gaged in it, but the repeal of the tariff—the action 
of the government, prevented them Now you can- 
not blame us, if this constant agitation of the tariff 
has tended to give New Engiand, not a monopoly, but 
advantages which she has not been instrumental in 
bringing about. I have no doubt we have been gain- 
ers on the whole, by the agitations, yet we have at 
times been great sufferers. 1 wish those states that 
have withheld their energies from entering upon 
these industrial pursuits, to examine this matter— 
and if J am right, to take an observation and new de- 
parture. We have no jealousy whatever concerning 
the establishment of manufactures in all parts of the 
country; on the contrary, | believe those gentlemen 
from the south and west who have been here, will 
bear witness to the desire on the part of the people | 
who are engaged in manufactures, to impart all the 
inforination in their power; there is room for us all. 
When the southern and western states shall manu- 
facture their own clothing, we shall have become 
extensive exporters of the variety of manufactures 
produced here. We have the ships and the men to 
navigate them. We shall pursue an extensive fo- 
reign commerce with manufactures, and bring home 
the produce of other countries, such as coffee, tea, 
&e., &c., and pay for the produce of the south and 
west, with foreign luxuries and necessaries of life. 
lt has often been said here by us, who advocate 
protection to American labor, that in wearing Bri- 
tish cottons, woollens, &c., &c., we were consuming 
British wheat, beef, pork, &c. Iam happy to find 
authority of the highest respectibility for this opinion, 
in the person of one of the most eminent merchants, 
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admitted into our ports on the same terms as our 
own; they come freighted with her minerals ang 
manufactures, which are sold here, and take in re. 
turn a variety of articles, the produce of the Uniteq 
States, such as timber, lumber, fish, &c., touch 4, 
New Brunswick or some other colony, and go home 
free of duty. We have, too, triangular voyages maq, 
from England to Jamaica, and other British islanq, 
with cargoes, and they . to the southern state,’ 
where they load with ec\.vu, tobacco, and other pro. 
duce for England; this too, is called free trade. 
will not pursue this branch of the subject, but give 
you a fact. Not long since, the foreign carrying 
trade was nearly all in our own hands; now the re. 
ciprocity system, not including the colonies of foreign 
nations, gives to foreigners more than one-third of aj} 
the carrying trade of the United States! 1 cannot 
believe the time is far distant when the government of 
the United States will protect, as it ought, the fo. 
reign navigating interests of this great coun‘ry, [f 
we would have American seamen to man or navy, 
the mercantile marine must be protected ip the car. 
rying of our own productions. One more fact, and 
1 will close these long, and I fear you will think de. 
sultory remarks. Some years since, a few bales of 
American coarse cottons were sent from this coun. 
try to Hindostan, as a commercial experiment; the 
superiority of the fabric, and the material out of 
which it was made, gradually brought the goods into 
notice and use in that country, and the annual ex. 
portation from the United States increased from a 
few bales up to 3 and 4,000 per annum. The British 
manufacturers were much annoyed at this interfer. 
ence, and it is presumed that it was through their in- 
fluence that the East India Company (the govern. 
ment of that country) have repeatedly augmented 
the discriminating duty on these goods, (which are 
ealied drillings,) for the purpose of protecting their 
own manufactures against those of the United States, 
prior to 1836, the duty was 5 per cent. in favor of 
British goods; in that year it was increased to 8} per 
cent.; a few years after augmented to 104 per cent.; 
and even at this rate of differential duty proved in- 
sufficient to keep out the Americans, who drove a 
profitable trade, notwithstanding the great difference 
against them. 


And now, withina few months, the East India 
Company have been compelled again to increase the 
discriminating duty to 15 per cent., in order to ex- 
clude our goods altogether; and this difference will, 
without doubt, accomplish the object. The facts are 
deserving of a passing remark, as illustrative of the 
energies and resources of the United States. As late 
as the declaration of the last war in*1812, this coun- 








as well as one of the best and most hunorable men) 


lately the free trade candidate for parliament, from 
the county of Lancaster. Ina letter to John Rolfe, 
Esq , a landholder, upon the advantages of free trade, 
he says: ‘You next allude to the league wishing to 
injure you. I presume it will not be denied, that 





all interests in the kingdom are <o Jinked together, 
| that none of them can suffer without the others be 
‘ing injured. We must sink or swim together! Para- 
‘doxiecal as it may appear, I think Great Britain is 
ithe largest grain exporting country in the world, al- 
though it 1s impossibe to estimate accurately what 
|quantily of grain, &c. is consumed in preparing 
£50,000,000 value of exports, by which you are so 
greatly benefitted. It 1s placed in the laboratory of 





converting it into broadcloth, calico, hardware, &c., 
&c., and in these shapes your wheats find their way 
| to every country in the world.” 

| thank Mr. Brown for the clear statement he has 
| presented, of the importance of a home market, and 
|commend this extract from his letter to the conside- 
ration of every farmer in the United States; it is 
perfectly sound, and applies with peculiar force to 
our present condition. To place the people in a 
‘condition of permanent and solid prosperity, you 
must encourage home industry, by obtaining the 
giealest amount of production; this can only be ob- 
tained by diversifying labor, which will bring with 





leountry cannot prosper. Agriculture, the founda- 


tion of all wealth, depends on production, and a mar- | 


ket for those products. ‘lhe encouragement of ag- 
‘ticulture,io the establishment of manutactures, which 
|if maintained, will be certain to secure a market. 
| ask the farmer to look for a moment to the fol- 
lowing statement. American flour in Cuba pays a 
‘duty of about $10 per barrel, in Rio Janeiro $5 to 
§6, ard in many other ports the duties vary from_9U to 
| 150 per cent.; in return we take coffee, most of which 
| we pay for in coin, free of duty—and this is called tree 
itrade. We have, too, treaties of reciprocity with 


| foreign countries; and among others, Great Britain, | 


| (not including her colonies,) by which her ships are 


that wonderful intellectual machine, man, which | 
gives him the physical power, aided by steain, of | 


it high wages; and unless the labor is well paid, our) 


try imported almost all its coarse cotton tabrics from 


in England, Mr. William Brown, of Liverpool— | Hindostan, whence they came literally by ship loads, 


and were paid for almost altogether in cuin. No 
country seemed to be more abundant in means ne- 
cessary to supply such goods cheaply, than Hindos- 
tan; its soil furnished an abundance of cotton, which, 
though not equal in quality to that of the United 
States, was much less in price, and labor was chea- 
per than in any country in the world. Cotton spinning 
machinery was available through the mediam of 
British capital, and the manufactures received a pro- 
| tection of 105 per cent. against foreign interlerence. 
No country seemed more secure from foreign compe- 
tition in these goods than Hinsdostan, and least of 
all, was there fear of competition from the United 
| States; a country fifteen thousand miles distal, 
' where a few day’s labor will earn about 25 ‘bs. of 
good rice, whilst in Hindostan i obtains less than 10 
tbs. of very inferior rice. But the American plan 
‘ter furnished a better raw cotton; the manufacturer, 
a better and cheaper fabric, the ship owner, a speecy 
| and cheaper conveyance. Their united efforts drove 
| the British manufacturer of these coarse goods {rom 
the largest British colonial market, and which (he 
| Americans would now be in possession of, but ior tie 
‘interposition of the East India Company with aioe 
| ther protective duty to sustain their manufactorics 
/{ have no fault to find with the course pursued by 
| the British, in these regulations. 1 have introduced 
| these facts, to exhibit to you the transcendant folly 
‘of attempting a system of low duties and free (rads 
‘where it is all on one side. I have not yet know® 
|the Britiah government to reduce the duties 04 
point that has reached a single important interest— 
| Uheir free trade and low duties never apply to 4° 
article tnat seriously competes wilh their own labor 
| nor are they likely to adopt such measures. le 
| free trade of the political economists of Great oe 
tain, 1s a transcendental philosophy, which ! en 
likely to. be adopted by any government on the “oe 
of the globe uniess it be the Chinese, and we lia ‘ 
| already the earnest of the effect of low duties 0? 0 
‘internal condition of that country. The trade s 
‘that empire is fast approaching to barter; the oe 
| cious metals having been drained, to pay tor the 
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] am aware that | have written a long letter, but 
] could not well abridge, consistenly, with glaneing 
at many topics in which I take a deep interest. The 
cubject is boundless, and I would cheerfully carry 
out by illustrations and examples many of the points, 
upon which I have touched, but I forbear for the 
oresent. When | have the pleasure to meet you, we 
can discuss all these questions, embracing not only 
the present condition, ' he future prospects and 
destiny of our beloved cointry, for which I enter- 
tain the strongest attachment. Our strength and 
Jory is in upholding and maintaining the Union. 

[ shal! send in a few days, statistics furnished me 
by a friend, who is intelligent, careful, and accurate 
in these matters, and who holds himself responsible 
for all that will be stated. 

| pray you, my dear sir, to accept the assurance 
with which I remain, most faithfully your friend and 


obedient servant, 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE 
To the hon. WituiaM Rives, Castle Hill, Albemarle 
county, Virginia. 





THE OREGON QUESTION. 


oe 





_—— 


From the Baltimore American. 
TITLE FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Prone as our excellent compatriots are to believe. 
themselves the chosen people, whom Providence has | 


substituted for Israel, as the recipients of His spe- 
cial bounty, it is to be doubled whether any of them 
had believed, until the recent congressiona: discus- 
sion, that our title to Oregon was based on an ex- 
press grant from on high. The hon. John Q. Adams, 
however, whose extensive acquirements justify the 
expectation of new views from him on every ques- 
tion, has recently demonstrated our right to ‘the 
whole or none” to be celestial as well as terrestrial 
and there is, besides, a passage in Mr. Allen’s speech, 
which is supposed to hint at the same doctrine—in- 
asmuch as it refers, obscurely, to certain ‘‘sidereal” 
centres of “‘constellations”—the precise meaning of 
which cannot be arrived at, upon any other hy pothesis. 


. * y * 7; a ~? 
We prefer to discuss the question, as Mr. dams puts | Oregon, und not for our sakes! 


it, because we cannot say that we precisely under- 
stand Mr. llen’s mode of presenting it, and because 
moreover, there is always a great deal of import- 
ance attached to any notion which is carefully co- 
vered 
“With old odd ends, stol’n forth of holy writ?— 

a species of logic which Mr. Adams has plentifully 
applied, in support of what may properly be caiied 
the Mosaic view of the subject. Letus hear Mr. 
Adams. Speaking of the Bible, he says: 

“If that book was there, he would thank the 
clerk to read from it what he considered as the foun- 
dation of our tide to Oregon. If he would turn to 
the 26th, 271h, and 28th verses of the first chapter of 


Genesis, the committee would see what Mr. 4. considered | 


phe foundation of the title of United States to the Oregon 
territory.” 

{The clerk here read as follows: ‘*And God said, 
Let us make man in our own image, after our like- 
ness; and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fow) of the air, and over the 
catile, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So 


ed Indian, whose only dominion is over the fish and 
the fowl, a man as well as we—made like us in the 
image of his Maker—placed, like us, upon this earth, 
with rights as potent and as dear as ours? 


honee a proprietor, under the same title, holding by 
the same tenure, at the will of the same God? Not 
only that— but is not the Indian in a state of civili- 
zation, much nigher to that of the patriarchs, and 
stili more nigh to that of Adam, than are the citizens 
of our excellent republic, with all its vaunted insti- 
tutions? Can Mr. Adams mean, that because God 
commanded man to “subdue” the earth, he has 
therefore a right to all he can “subdue?” Because, 





people to “zo ahead,” have we a necessary right to 
“go ahead,” whenever we can? If these questions 
| be answered affirmatively, what prevents the Briton 
‘also from ‘‘subduing and ‘‘going ahead,”’’ to the ex- 
tent of his inclination and ability? 

To this Mr. Adams has his answer— 

“There is the difference between the British ciaim 
-and ours; we ciaim Oregon that we mag improve 
.the country and make its desert to blossom as the 
rose. 
the ground: that we may ‘‘subdue the earth,” as has 
been commanded by God Almighty. She claims to 
keep it open as a hunting ground—that she may 
hunt wild beasts in it;che claims it of course, for the 
benefit of the wild beasts [a laugh] as well as the 
savage nations who ream over it.” 


Now in the first place, there is not the slightest 
evidence, on the face of the earth, of any intention 
of Great Britain to keep the Oregon territory ina 
state of perpetual barbarism. On the contrary her 
surplus population is immense, while we have none 


dred years, will have no need of. And, second, 
what proof is there of our disposition to make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose? 


Have we been be 
bind hand with England, in hunting the wild beasts— 
aye and the wild men too, whenever we have had an 
opportunity? Have we not room enough, within our 
borders, to exercise all our civilizing and ‘tsubdu- 
ing’? propensities for a century? Can 
rable member from Massachusetts have forgotten the 


which are as farremoved from roses and blossoming 
as the wildest sands in the great Sahara? 
believe that without “subduing” or tilling the boun- 
tiful lands that God has given us—without repientsh- 
ing the half of that portion of the earth in which we 
dwell—we have an indefeasible ‘tright” to emigrate 
where we please—drive out aboriginal inhabitants 
from all the fat places of the earth—appropriate to 
ourselves its pleasantness, every where—iake !and 
and sea our bloody bat'ie grounds in the support of 


lsuch a “‘right”’—and then heal and make whole our 


iuiquities, by quoting a chapter of Genesis? If bloss- 
oming and roses and horticultural inclinations, ge- 
nerally, be the only justification necessary for the 
appropriation of territory to ourselves why have we 





God created man in his own image: in the image of | subdued” parts of the whole earth? Why should we 


God createua he hin; m2! 
them. 


4 female created he | not march into Canada—capture Mexico—annex | 
And God biessed them, and God said unto | Cuba, and publish our claim ‘to the whole or none”) 
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And, if. 
we own the land we tread—as the honorable speaker | ‘Things are not what they seem.” 
holds his chair, in virtue only of our occupation as_ 


sons of Adam—is not the Flat Head or the Shos- | 








—— 








ciples were the essence of heathenism and rapacity, 
Perhaps Mr. Adams’ speech may have the effect 
_of changing the world’s opinion, and convincing it 
that 


It is to be feared, however, that plain people— 
hearing the Book of our Faith appealed to, in sup- 
port of doctrines, to all appearance so abominable— 
may remember that there ts in the Bible, also, some- 


thing called the Decalogue, and that not to murder, 


nor steal, nor covet our neighbor's goods, are com- 
mands, which explain more fully the Divine inten- 


tion, as to nations no less than individuals. 


as he afterwards says, it is a “characteristic” of our. 


But Mr. Adams finds still further support in Bibli- 
cal quotation, which he ostensibly applies to the 
Papal claim of dominion over savage lands—but 
which was, evidently, meant to fortify the preten- 


'sions which he formed for us upon Genesis: 


‘“T will ask the clerk to read another short extract 
from that same book; he will please to read the 8th 
verse of the second Psalm.”’ 


[The clerk here read as follows: ‘‘Ask of me, and 


I shal! give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 


We claim it that we may establish laws, till. 


and her necessities demand large territories and | 
wide scope, which our broad republic, for an hun- | 


Does any one pre- | “eh te sere 
tend to say that we want Oregon, for the sake of | to conquer, in order to civilize and Christianize, and 


the hono- | 


sion.’ } 

Mr. A. ‘Will the clerk read one or two verses 
which precede thal passage—showing to whom it 
refers.” 

[The clerk here read as follows: ‘Then shall he 
speak unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his 
sore displeasure. Yet have] set my king upon my 
holy hill of Zion. I will declare the decree: the 
Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son: this day 
_have I begotten thee.’’] 

And again: 

“Ali power is given to me in heaven and in earth: 
Go. ye, ‘ievefore, and teach aii nations, baptising 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
‘things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, | 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 


lt is a favorite theory of many that we have aright 





| upon the passage thus quoted that pretension rests. 
| But it is calculating rather Jargely upon public cre- 
|dulity to suppose that common sense can be hood- 
'winked thus in the present controversy, and that 
-any one is weak enough to believe the propagation 
of Christianity to be one of our objects in setting up 


/our claim so steadily to the territory in dispute.— 


millions of acres conceded to be ours—lying within | 
the limits of our recognised states and territories— | 


Can he | 


Ee 


notaright to march into all the untilled and ‘‘un- | 


} 
‘ 
; 


them, Be fruitful and wuluply, and replenish the }of South America generaily? Surely if we are to! 
eaith, and subdue it: and have duminion over the fish | bless the earth with our voutnion there is no reason | 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over | for our prejering the savages of Oregon to the peo. | 
| ple uf other countries, whose inferior state of Livs- | 


every living thing that moveth upon the earth.’ 


That, (said Mr. A.) “tin my judgment, is the foun- jsoming entitles them to that blessing. 


Above all, | 


dation of our title to Oregon, and of al! the title we | why should we not announce to the Russian Auto- 


have to any of the territory we possess. It is the 
foundation of the title by which you, sir, occupy that 
chair, and by which we are now called on to occupy 
Oregon.” 

Now, without entering into any discussion, as to 
the particular part of the text quoted, which ap- 
Plies to the speaker’s chair, and leaving it to the 
scientific to decide whether that admirable speci- 
men of cabinet makership and upholstery, can pro- 
Perly, be considered a ‘creeping thing merely be- 
Cause it has legs, we cannot but admit that it passes 
Our ingenuity to divine the mode in which Genesis 
can be reasonably connected with Oregon. Is it 
because we are wen and women, and because we 
ore oe fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
‘al we are proprietors, indefeasibly, up to 

ot ~ 49’? Surely our British friends were 

nd fewale as well as we, and we call 
rb “Salive American” party to witness, that 
the? increase and multiply and repieuish our part of 
@ Garth, to an extent which some people have 
thought both awful and dangerous. Is notthe wretch. 


Crat that our title extends over what he calis his| 
own, and the part of Oregon which we now concede | 
to be his shall be retained for hunting and the peliry | 
trade vo Jonger? Why should we not rail our flag | 


Does the language of Holy Writ, thus pressed into 
the service, designate us, more than any olher peo- 
ple, as the exclusive proprietors of ‘‘the heathen,” 
and the ‘‘uttermost parts” that they inhubit? Are we 
commissioned, any more than English, Russians, 
Frenchmen, to teach and baptise? And what have 
naval stalions, trading stations, block houses and the 
fur trade, harbors and islands to do with the teach- 
ing of the gospel. Whatis there of religion in the 
pretended rights given by discovery and exploration? 
What—aoove all—in threats of war—in angry con- 
tention—in blood? If the strife isio be for the bring- 
ing in of the heathen within the pale of the church 
of Christ, why diplomatic controversies—why no- 
tices, war speeches, preparing the heart of the na- 
tion for violence and sin? There is the territory.— 
Ignorance, debasement and barbarity are all over it. 
Does any one say nay to the devoted missionaries 
who may be anxious to win their beniglited brethren 
to God? Who stays them? Not Exgland—not Ame- 
rica. ‘Swo thousand Mormons have recently taken 
up their jme of march to Oregon, as the papers teil 
us. Dv the heathen and their possessions belong to 
them tov? Ii the bouk of Jue Smith bas free ingress, 
who prohibits itto the Holy Gospel? 


The truth is that the more we probe the atlempts 
which public men are making to couceal, under spe- 
ciuus pretexts, and to sanctify by sacred appellations, 
what is and can be made no more than a wild thirst 
for territurial aggrandizement, the deeper must 
grow our conviction of the utter emptiness of all the 


to the north pole itself, 1: order that the *‘unborn i- | “right” which is so vocilerously claimed. Among 
fants,” whom Mr. Allen spoke of in his speech, may | the most unworthy of all the plans for popular de- 
rejoice under its star-spangied folds, when they | lusion on the subject it is submitted that there 1s none 


wake up “irom the lap of the past?’ 


| if our rule is| jess worthy thap the attempt to give to the Oregon 
a good one it works well throughout, and it is neither | land-squabble the character of a religious dispute— 
| logical nor honest to make “fis” of Ove nalion and }a holy war. it is impossible lo see scripture quoted 


‘towl” of the other. If we sincerely believe our- jand perveried to such ends, without applyiug the 


selves ihe most “subduing” nation im the world, cove | 
Sistency requires us lv gu forth, at once, to replenish | 
ihe countries that please us, aiid vouch Muses tor 
our ttle! Such dvctrines are comlortable in the 
highest degree, and they have the sanction vf the 
remotest antiquity. From Sesostris to Gen. Hous- 


ton, all the greai annexers of territory—including | even, to suit the exigencies of the argument. 


| rus, when bishop of uston. 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


anecdote tuld of the late excellent cardinal Cheve- 
That aniable prelate 
had beeuw worried by a pestilent polemic, who had 
endeavored tu provoke him into a controversy, and 
whose chiel weapons Were sentences from scripture, 
selected at raudem, and strung together, odd and 
Worn 


Alexander, Genghiskan, and Attila the Hun—have| out at lasi, the bishop’s patience yielded: “Is it not 


preached or practised Just such things. 





History, it} written,” said he, “that Judas went out and hanged 
is true, has called sume of them by hard nawmes— | jiinseli?” 


“It is,’ was the reply. ‘Then it is aiso 


and scme rude spoken men iave said that the:r prin-! written, ‘Go thou and do likewise!’ ” WwW, 


; 
3 
+ rl 
43 
€ 
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Postscript. ‘The packet ship Liverpool, has arrived 
at New York with Liverpool dates one day later. No 
news of importance. Grain market depressed. Phila- 
deiphia flour 27s.; Western canal 253. 6d. in bond.— 
Cotton market active Bacon had fallen 2s. per ewt. 
Hams 58s. to 633. Cargoes of Tndiin corn were arriv- 
ing in Ireland from the United States. Indications are 
decidedly in favor of the passage of Mr. Peel’s propos- 
ed reduction of duties. Railway deposites were paid up 
on the 6:h, to the amount of £11,000,00), and the mo- 
ney market somewhat relieved. 


RevaTtions witH Mexico. Every thing indicates war 
in this direction. “The armv of occupation” is on iis 
march to the Rio Grande. Mr. Sripen., our minister, 
has not been recognized, and is expected home. ‘The 
Pacifie squadron is concentra ed at Mazatlan, and the 
Gulf squadron is to proceed forthwith towards Vera 
Cruz, from which thev were withdrawn at the remon- 
strance of the Jate Mexican administration. A letter 
from Vera Cruz, dated the 18th ult., received by the N. 
York Trebune, says: “To my view, the aspect of our 
affairs with Mexico has never before been so serious as 
it now is. I think we must fight; and if we must, where 
are our means? 











North river.—On the 9th instant, the ice was a foo: 
thick at Poughkeepsie—-sleds were crossing without any 
interruption. ‘The steamboats pass up to Newburg, 
through a channel made in the ice, from West Point.— 
Lelow that place the river is ciear. 


The fisheries, upon the Potomac, Susquehanna, &e.— 
are preparing lor a large business this season. 


U. S. srocxs.—The influence of the war speeches and 
other indications at Washington, upon the political 
thermometer, the stocks,—has been very maunifest.— 
When congress assembled, U. S. stock was' selling at 
12al3 above par. It fell during the debate on the Ore- 
gon question to 55a6. It has gone up again since the 
determination of senate is supposed to be ascertained, 
tu 11gal2. The last quotations were rather down again 
and dall. The last N. York Courier says: “The down- 
ward tendency of the stocks continued. The equivocal 
position of the president, as equally claimed by both 
fractions of his party, which fractions are nevertheless 
as opposite in their views as reason and violence— peace 
and war—operates unfavorably on ail interests.” 


ExcHANGE—remains passive—N. York on London 8} 
a9. Domestic exchanye without any material variation. 


Corron.—The impression is. that the crop will not be 
over an average one at best. Prices are firm and rather 





“Three frigats, three sloops, three or four brigs and two 
steamers would cut a ridiculuus figure before San Juan 
de Ulloa. f ’ 

‘A hardier and more thankless service than that de- 
volving on the Gulf squadron was never imposed upon 


a country’s defenders; for the coast defence-—of old | 
Spanish construction—are generally of the best kind; | 


and yet, such is the popular prejudice, no credit wouid 
accrue to the victors, if one or more of them should be 
taken by a squadron of three or four sh ps. 

“With fewerfauns than it now has, «ithout ammuni- 
tion, in the midst of a terr'ble disaster, with extra disad- 


vantages which can never agin exist, San Juan de) 
Nloa nearly succeeded in repelling the French fleet in| 
Ulloa nearly I ” letter frou an observant correspondent at Shoreham, 
| Vermont, recommends this species for seed wheat, as | 

Navau.—Pacifie squadron. Mazatlan, (Mexico,) 14th. 
Jannary.— The U. 38. frigate, Constitution, Cap. Per- | 


1833!” 


cival, 1s now off this port, standing in. having sailed 
from Hono lula on the Ist Dee. U ' 
war, Capt. Hall, left Hilo, on the 26h September; is 


Peru. 
gomery, are here—officers and crews in gvod health. 


SLAVERS CAPTURED 


the Pons, a slaver. originally from Philadelphia, recent- 
lv from Rio, with 900 slaves on board, was captured by 
the U. States ship Yorktown, three days out trom the 
coast of Africa, 150 of whom perished before they could 
be gotinto Monrovia. Wher the Pons was first seen, | 
she raised American colors, supposing the Yorktown | 
was a British cruiser; but discovering the mistake, im- 
mediately hoisted the Portuguse flag. On examination 


of 8 and 30, only 47 of them females, and lett at the fac- 


) 500 more, woich they had inmended to take | . ma : ‘ 
tory 400 to 9 y act passed by the legislature of Virginia ou the 28th of | 


in the same vessel, but were prevented by the proximity 


g -especially upon poor soils. 
The Warren, sloop of | 


By the Otho, arrived at Salem, | diffcult to pulverize, und owing to want cf skill in grind- 
from Port Praya, Cape de Verd, Monrovia dates to the | 


10th December are received, from which we learn that | 


| made of this as of other grain. 


ciety, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
it was found that she had shipped 913. between the ages | 


a shade better though no considerable operations have 
been effected. 


FiLour—at N. York 5 50; at Philadelphia 4 75a4 87 
at Baltimore 4 75; at Buffalo 4 50. 


Banx 1TeEmMs.—A bill has been reported in the house 
of representatives of New York, making it obligatory 


i. 
2) 


/upon the interior banks of the state to redeem their notes 
}at the banks in the city ot New York ii specie. 
_would be kind to city banks. 
‘not only have to keep specie sufficient on their own 
| counters, but in the city banks also, to meet their issues. 


That 
The country banks would 


ee 
was held. He was a native of New York, and was 
elected representative of that state in the U. S. congress 
but it was decided that accepting an office in the mili- 
tia of the district disqualified him as such. He married 
a daughter of the late David Burns, one of the proprie- 
tors of the land on which the city of Washington was 
laid out, and removed to the district, of which he Was 
one of the most active and influential citizens. 

Col. Jonn Purkit, a soldier of the revolution, a wit. 
ness of the destruction of the tea, in Boston harbor. pri- 
or to the revolution, died at Boston on the 4th March, 
aged 9i years. 


fIon. Duptex Cuase, died at his residence in Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, on the 23d of February, aged 74 years, 
He was speaker of the house of representatives from the 
year 1808 to 1812, when he was elected a senator jn 
congress for six years. In 1817 he was made chief jus. 
tice Of the supreme court. He held that office for four 
years, and resigned it in 1821. At-he session of 1824 
he was again elected to the U.S. senate, and, having 
served out his time, he declined a re-election, and retir- 
ed from public life in 1830, 


Tuomas Key, Esq., formerly a member of the legis. 
lature, aflerwards attorney general of Maryland, *then 
associate judge, aad afterwards clerk of Baltimore city 
court, died on the 8h inst. Appropriate respect was 
paid to the memory of one who had been a faithful pub- 


| lic servant for nearly half a century. 


Eartuquaxes, were felt at New York, Long Island, 
&c. on the 26ih of October last. About that time, heavy 
shocks were experienced in the east. Eight huuses fell, 
and forty more were damaged at Ploumari. Only two, 
of eighty houses were left standing, at Liskoli. At As. 
sam three violent shocks, accompanied with great noise 
and undulatons of the earth. At Smyrna, Calcutta, 
&c. shocks were frequent. 


Exports to Enetanp. The barqne Elizabeth Ha!| 





AGRicuLTuRAL.— The Black Sea Spring Wheat. Ay 
| 


being found preferable for many qualities, to any other 
spring wheat. Its yield hasinvariably been greater, and 
It withstands the mildew, as | 
for instance, in 1842, when all other varities were da- 


| 


wholly escaped. ‘This admirable quality induced it to | 
be preferred, and sought fer, and our correspondent has | 
been instrumental in distributing the seed. It is less | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


lable to the smut than other wheat. The objection to it 


at first was, that being a much harder grain, it was more 


ing it, the quality of the flour was not equal, and the | 
quantity of flour about one-tenth less than flour made of | 


| winter wheat. M llers, as they become better acquaint: 4 


ed with the character: nd management of the grain, have | 
overcome these objections, aud now, as good bread is | 


American Brpce Socrery. The hon. Judge John 
McLean, of Ohio, bas been elected president of the so- | 


' 


Governor S.aith. 





BALTIMORE AND OwIO RAILROAD TO WHEELING. The 


-was cleared at this port on Thursday, for London, by 
Messrs. ‘i’. Whitridge & Co. with a cargo of 3,350 bbls. 
flour. And 

The ship Rob Roy, for Liverpool, was cleared yester- 
day, by Messrs. M’l[lvain & Wolliams, with a cargo of 
15,754 ibs. oil cake 2,100 bbls. fllour, 1.435 tes. and 65 
bbls. beet, 3l4tcs. and 415 bbls. pork, 51 bbls. and 1 334 


é ; are ¢ kegs lard. 18 tes. snet, 4,294 bacon hams, 5 bbls ven- 
_maged fully two-thirds of the yield, by the rust, this kind | 


hourly expected from Panama; also, the Cyane, from | 
' The frigate Savannah Commocore Sioa; the | 
Levant, Capt. Page; and the Portsmouth, Capt. Mont- | 


ison do. 300 boxes adamantine candies, and 8 bales wav). 


[Lyferd’s Price Cur. 


Tron Pusiness on LAKE Cnamp.ain. Ir addition to 
the vid Iron works near the lake, and those recently 


_ created by the state of New York for the employment of 
| their criminals, the Messrs. Hammonds put in blast on 


Ist of January last, at Crown Point, a large furnace, 
and sieam power is used at the ore bed. Pigs of tie first 
quality are produced. 

At West Point another large furnace has just been put 
in Operation. 

Many forges are being put in operation on the Ver- 
mont side of the lake. Alihough additional force is em- 
ployed, many miners cannot obtain ore sufficient for the 
teams that offer fur its conveyance. Forty teams have 
in one day been without loads. 


Lurseran Detecates to Lonpon. Pursuant to call, 
a uumber of Lutheran ministers and lay delegates met 
in Frederick city on Wednesday morning last. ‘ for the 


of a British cruiser, from which they narrowly escaped. | February, 1846, extends the period allowed to the Rail | purpose of considering the propriety of sending ot 
The barque was put under charge of Lieut. Cogdell, and | ' yaad Company for accepting the provisions of the act of | from the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Unite 


had sailed to the United States. | 

The recaptured slaves were landed at Monrovia, and | 
measur s were adopted for taking care of them, by the | 
U. S. agent for berated Atricans—300 of them by the 
Methodist mission establishment there, who have issued 
a circular, appealing to the Christian pubiie for ard. 

The Panthen, avother cap‘ured slaver §irrived at 
Charleston on the 10th inst., in charge of passed mid- | 
shpman Macomb, U.S. N., in 75 days from Kalenda, | 
coast of Africa. 

Schr. Robert Wilson, of Baltimore, last from Hava- 
na, arrived at Port Praya on the 17th January, where 
she was detained by Com. Skinner, of the Yorktown, 
on suspicion of being engaged in the slave trade. 

Capt. Davis, commander, and Phos. L Shaw, mate 
of the schr. Patuxent. have arrived at New York under 
arrest, on charges of being engaged in the slave trade. | 


For Cauirornia. The Arkansas Gazette, says that 
Mr. Leavitt, has received a large number of Jetters with | 
reference to his coniemplated expedition to California.— | 
It is supposed that froin five hundred to one thousand | 
American emigrants will start from Fort Smith on the | 
fir-t of April, for the purpose of establishing a colony at) 
San Diego bay. That bay is south of San Francisco, 
and sitnated due west of the head of the gult of Cualitor- 
ria. It is said to possess the greatest advantages | for 
commerce, and to be the most favorable place in ¢ ali- 
ornia for 2 new colony- { Nat. Intel. 


Business cincLes.— The spring trade has commenced 
with every appearance of bemg equal to that of any 
within several years. ‘The several sea port cities are 
parading their blandishments with the view of courting 
merchants from the interior to their counters. News- 
papers are crowded with advertisements. — Goods were 
never more abundant—never so cheap—that is certain, | 
The western rivers are now in swimming orcer for) 
trade. and the “shipping” ports upon their borders are | 
ull bustle. There was thirteen feet of water at Pittsburg | 
on the 9th inst—27 arrivals and 10 departures.” On 
the Lith, 10 feet water in the channel there, aud 18 feet | 
at Wheeling. 





| act authorises the said company to purchase the Win- 
chester and Pot. mac Railroad, as proposed in the act of | 
| 1845, and the taxing power reserved in the act of 1845 
is remitied. except the income of the railroad shall ex- 
| ceed 6 per cent. per annuin. 


der one year, 14 {ree colored, 4 slaves; 11 died of con- 


19 February, 1845, for ten years from Mareh 1847, | 


provided the company shall comnience the construction | 
within three years from the passage of this act. The | 


Bricks. In the littl town of Somerville, Middlesex 
county, last year, 27,576,000 bricks were made, and | 
about thirteen milhons in the adjoining town of Cam. | 
bridge. We kiow of one firm of master masons in| 
Lowell. who have contracts now to lay upwards of eleven | 


‘millions of brick, botween now and next fall.— Boston | 
| Allas. 


Comets. Three telescopic comets are now to be seen | 
in the heavens. The Biela comet, one of them, 1s found 
to be either a double coniet—a new phenomenon to as- 
tronomers, or &@ new cumet was observed tor the first 
me, at the moment it was passing from a tranait of the 
Biela, certainly a strange incident! Lieut. Maury, of 
the U.S. Observatory, at Washingion, has had fair views 
of all of tuem. ‘They are all near together. A_ line 
drawn frem the north star through the brilhant planet 
Jupiter, and thence south, a few degrees, is given as a | 
direction fur finding them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 








, , 
Deatus.—at Baltimore during the week ending the | 


| 2d inst., 77, of which 26 were under one year, 9 were | 


free colored, 2 slaves; 18 died of consumption. During | 
the week ending the 9:h mst., Sl, of which 22 were un- 
Sumption. 


Of small pox, there were 5 deaths during last week at | 
New York, 9 at Philadelphia, and 9 at Baltimore. This | 
week 4 at Philadelphia, 4 at Baltsmore, and 8 at New | 
York. Some cases are reperied at New Orleans. 

Gen. Joun P. Van Ness, of Washington, D. C., died | 
on the 7th ins!., aged 77 years. The many public and | 
respectable stauions filled during the long and active life 
of the deceased, evidenced the estimation in which he | 


} 
| 


States to the Evangelical Alhance for the Promction of 
Christian Union, to meet in London, England, in Au- 
gust next?’ After the adoption of a number of resulu- 
lions, approving of the objecis of the convention, the 
following delegates were chosen: Prof. 8S. 8. Schmucker, 
D. D., of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Rev. B. Kurtz, D. D., of Baltimore. Md 3 Kev. J. G. 
Morris, D. D., of Baltimore, Md.; Rev. N. Poliman, 
D. D., of Albany, N. Y.; Rev. ‘I’. Stork, of Philadel- 
vhia, Pa.; Rev. J. McCron, of Chester Springs, Pa.; F. 
Sinith, Esq., of Chambersburg, Pa. 

New Metats. Silliman’s Journal notices the dis- 


e . ° * » 
covery of tiree new metals, Pelopium, Niobium, and Ru- 
thenium. 


A RAILROAD FROM Boston TO New York. in nearly 4 
direct Ime, to pass through New Haven,» Middletown, 


| Wilinanuc, Woonsocket, &c. is projected, and very 


probably will be carried into opera.ion. Nearly the 
whole distance, 220 miles, has been sui veyed,—no grade 
to exceed 50 feet to the mile, with easy curves,—rails 6 
feet assunder. ‘Time estimated at 5 hours for the whole 
distance, or 4 hours on express occasions. ‘The express 
passes froth Liverpool to London, 205 miles, in 63 hours. 


Temrerance In Vermont. There is an annual ques- 
tion taken, according to law, on the Ist ‘Thursday in 
January, whether to grant or refuse licenses. In 1849, 
on teking the vole, 7 counties gave majorities for grant 
ing licenses, and 7 against granting them. ; 

In 1846, 4 counnnes voted for granting, and 8 against 
licenses. In both years asmail majority of the whole 


vote of the state was against grauting licenses. 


Woetten Manuracrory. This new company incor: 
porated at the present session of the Massachuset's legis 
lature for the manufacture of woollen goods at the new 
city of Essex, with a capital of one million of dollars, 
has organized under their charter. I: is calculated tee 
they willconsume per annum about a million anc = 4 
pounds of fine American wool, being the fleeces of a a 
six hundred thousand sheep. John A. Lowell is ‘he 
president. 
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